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PERSONAL 


RTIST, Exhibitor, R.A., who has been very 
successful with portraits painted from photo- 
graphs can accept a few commissions. Fee 50 gns., 
or from life, 100 gns.—Box 92. : 
OR lovers of the country! Five miles from 
Yeovil. Comfortable, centrally heated, well- 
appointed Residential Home for older people, to 
be opened shortly by two S.R. Nurses. Suites, 
Single rooms, furnished and unfurnished. Charm- 
ing garden, home products. Church; bus service; 
garage; telephone.—Particulars: MISSES HAN- 
KIN and HAEVES, Bricket House, St. Albans. 
RENCH Gentlewoman receives paying guests 
in her beautiful villa at Cannes. Splendid 
view of sea and mountains, park, garage, every 
comfort.—Write with references: Box 3200, W. H. 
SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
00D. CLASS French family, just outside 
Paris, would like send their daughter age 18 
to same class family in Great Britain for about 
one year from April-May and receive in exchange 
in their home daughter of British family. No 
payment either side. References.—Write, Box 173, 
L4>¥. Officer's wife, requires lodge or cottage 
on estate. Help given on estate, experience 
horses.—Box 174. 


AJOR ALDRIDGE, Mount Falcon, Ballina. 





























Few vacancies salmon rods March/April, 
July/October 12. Ideal spot summer holidays. 
P.G.s only. i 
PFOFE SSSIONAL man and wife living in small 


country house in East Midlands and planning 
Market Garden as part of farmery, seek married 
couple, two friends or sisters willing to do work 
of house and give occasional help in garden. 
Reasonable salary, two furnished or unfurnished 
rooms and bathroom, transport to nearest town if 
competent driver. Enthusiasm and capacity for 
hard work essential.—Apply, Box 179. 

ROUT FISHING in the Test to let. A limited 

number of rods are available on a valuable 
length of main river for next season, Apply 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Land Agents, Romsey, 
Hants. (Telephone 129). 





MISCELLANEOUS 
“ANTIQUES. When in London call on Alexandre 
Raghinsky, 77. Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early English China. Also for 
Russian and other objets d'art. _ _ 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 








Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 


Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
RE you interested in evidence of survival 
after death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d, 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place. 
Londvn, S.W.7. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 
still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562, 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 214 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from Secretary, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
AY ANT GALLERIES, LTD., will pay best prices 
for fine quality second-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or call at, 169/173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
«”™ Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 
CLOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit; Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 end 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Pad. 377° ind 9808. 
OUPON-FREE FURNISHING FABRIC. Dyed 
Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers, 
etc. In green, rust, rose and blue, 38 in. wide. 
Now reduced to 5/6 yard. For range of samples 
send 6d. and addressed gummed label.—JAMES F. 
HEWETT, 122, High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 
DREDGING Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc. Trench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 
RY ROT control is a highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LIMITED, Win- 
chester, Mycologists and Entomologists. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 











direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 

OR SELECT ENTERTAINMENT. Neville 

Crathorne, The Entertaining Illusionist, 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, Dinners, 
Garden Parties.—Inquiries to NEVILLE 
CRATHORNE, “Knights End,” Grimes Hill, 
Wythall, Birmingham. 


OUNTAIN PENS expertly repaired in 48 hours. 
Send registered post—returned by C.O.D. 
registered.—HOVE PEN & GIFT SHOP, 5, Hove 
Street, Hove 3. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. 
RINTED NOTEPAPERS, good quality papers: 
printed in attractive styles with matching 
envelopes.—Write’ for samples to_W. J. CUMMINS, 
Stationery Dept., St. Andrews Road, Bridport, 
Dorset. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (Minimum 3 lines) Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ANDBAGS. When in Town why not view the 

wide range of elegant Handbags styled by 
MANETTA, of 38, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Next 
Trocadera. Also, we are now able to accept a 
limited number of Handbag Repairs. Post or 
bring these. 

AVE YOUR SPORTS JACKETS BOUND in 

leather, elbows, edges and cuffs. Ladies’ and 
Gents’ for 30/- including postage. 14-day service. 
—Send garments and remittance to ‘‘RENOVA- 
TIONS,” Dept. C., 108a, Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton 6. 





SCOT, BERKS 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 
Perfect golfing centre, four excellent courses 
near; all modern amenities. 
Only 25 miles from London. Telephone: Ascot 
678.—L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. 
EAUTIFUL country. Guest House on south 
slope of Malvern Hills. Home produce; every 
comfort and attention. Inclusive terms 5% gns. 
a week. Special terms for residents.—BRONSIL, 
Eastnor, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. Eastnor 9. 








F you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a 
century as being the best medium. 
EWELLERY VALUED for Purchase, Probate 
or Insurance by CARTIER, LTD., 175, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 
UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-Under-Lyne. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES for shooting, 
etc. Old customers can be supplied with 
renewals without coming to London. New cus- 
tomers invited to try these excellent and practical 
garments. Self-measure form supplied. Cus- 
tomers’ own materials also accepted.—THOMAS 
AND SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
K4'TY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’? and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 
L!BRARIES and smaller quantities of books 
purchased. Books sought for. Catalogues 
issued.—T. THORP, 149, High Street, Guildford. — 
ARQUET and all other kinds of floors repaired, 
resurfaced and polished. Latest machine 
method. Also new floors laid. Personal super- 
vision. Estimates free.—DAVIS PARQUET 
RESURFACING, LTD., Grove Hall Court, N.W.8. 
CUNningham 3205/6. 
QUASH, when buying new equipment remember 
JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties; or collect anywhere in London area, 
return in fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 
DEPT., 81/83, Fulham High Street, S.W.6. (Put- 
ney 3617). 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1913). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condition, 
also old gold. —-Oxford Street, W.1. 









































Book now for Easter and Summer Holidays at 
WOODY BAY HOTEL (fully licensed) and 
MANOR HOUSE HOTEL (also licensed), Parra- 
combe, Devon. Spend spring and summer in the 
Switzerland of Devon, 150 acres of woodland in 
a beautiful bay, rising 1,000 feet from sea to moors. 
The best deep-sea fishing in North Devon. Private 
swimming-pool and riding obtainable. Own farm 
produce, T.T. milk, exceptional comfort and 
cuisine. Bars well stocked. Apply for brochure. 
—Telephone: Parracombe 64 or 76. Telegrams: 
Tomkat, Parracombe 
Bure. EFFORD DOWN HOTEL Very well 
sheltered in 11 acres grounds with loveliest 
view in Bude. Perfection in comfort. Central 
heating. Rooms with private bath. Own farm. 
From 5gns. Licensed. Tel. 233 
BURNSALL 








YORKSHIRE 
FELL HOTEL 
First-class comfort amidst beautiful surround- 
ings. H. and c. running water in all bedrooms. 
Telephone No.: Burnsall 209. 
ORNISH RIVIERA, PENZANCE. “Trereife 
Manor,”’ 17th-century Old English Guest 
House amidst lovely parklands. 1 mile Penzance 











FOR SALE 


TCO 24-in., 2% h.p. 4stroke Lawn 

excellent condition; overhauled 
particularly suitable for cricket clubs, ¢ 
etc. Best offer over £100. Also 14-in. 
Green’s Motor Mower in perfect worki 
£55.—Box 204. 








EAUTIFUL Hand-woven Scotch ani Isig 


Tweeds. Patterns, receipt stamped 
—MRS. STOBART, White House, W: 
Suffolk. 

BiAck Astrakan Coat, full lengt! 

condition, hat and muff-bag to m: 
quality French models as new. Gent! 
warm navy blue Overcoat. Chinese } 
plain, collector’s piece. Offers?—Apply. 
BNocucars, fine quality post-war n 

racing, yachting and all sport 
improvements on pre-war types. Ro: 
Steplux, coated lenses, £36/7/-, for ever 
The most distinguished and effective 
produced, Also Barr & Stroud, 7 x 5 
coated lenses, £39/2/6, and other makes 
from stock.—WALLACE HEATON, L' 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


JRROWN Pony Skin Coat, small womar 
40 in., shoulder width 15 in. Perfé 
tion. £50. Box 176. 
ECORATIVE WROUGHT IRONWO 
Smithy can now supply genuine ha 
lighting fittings, dog grates, gates, et 
or customers’ designs. First-class wor 
guaranteed.—Box 180. 
IVANS, 3 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in., with mi 
real bargain at £11 each, carriage I 
each size, 
Farm, Denham. 
OLLAND Royal 12 b. ejector, hardly 
case, etc., £140.—SANDYHURST 
Lane, Northwood. aN 
ADY’S magnificent Green Crocodile 




















no dockets.—CAKEBREAD, 
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JT eS: 


and 8 miles Lands End. Every modern conveni- Case. Beautifully fitted with hand-ma 
ence. Open to non-residents. Under personal silver and crystal (24 pieces), Valued for insvpy 
supervision. Easy reach of sea and sporting ance £185. Accept £150.—BOULTER, Sketch) 
facilities. Telephone Penzance 128. Hall, Leicestershire. _ _ 
ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. ATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, |) 


THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213 

OUNTRY LOVERS should stay at Pant Eidal 

Hall in the Vale of Italy, near Aberdovey, 
Wales, Magnificent scenery. Mildest of climates. 
Sea and mountain air. Comfort and cosiness. 
Liberal table. Shooting, fishing, riding, bridge 
and billiards. Book now for autumn and winter. 
From 5 gns. per week. 

ASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. You can 

pay less elsewhere, but you will not fare 
better, for at this Hotel on the front and in the 
front rank, the aim of the Directorate is the 
provision of the best. Consequently the Seaview 
has become famed for its catering, Cellar, Com- 
fort and Courtesy.—Telephone: Eastbourne 470 
(3 lines). 














Come and be spoilt! 

EAPS of good food. Breakfast in bed. Tele- 

phone and self-controlled wireless by your 
bedside. And according to your whims, resident 
orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, putting, cocktail 
lounge—or just relaxation in our sun lounge.— 
VICTORIA HOTEL, Sidmouth. Kenneth Drew, 
General Manager. Tel.: Sidmouth 951. 





- ....) es 
OLOURED Bronze and Marble Base Ornament: 
suitable for mantelpiece, required.—Kindly 
write details and size to private collectors, Box 
IESEL LIGHTING PLANT, second-hand. 
Automatic or battery charging. State engine 
size, age, price and where can be seen. West of 
England preferred.—Box 168. * 
EW ZEALAND COLLECTOR wants Maori and 





South Seas specimens. Tikis, carvings, 
weapons, figures, ornaments, etc., in stone, bone 
and wood.—K. A. WEBSTER, 17a, Lambolle 


Road, London, N.W.3. __ Al oe 
ROU T-FISHING. old engraving or colour print 
wanted.—Particulars and price to HUGHES, 
19, The Precincts, Peterborough. 
ANTED to purchase, modern proprietary 
Two-wheel Caravans, in any condition. Will 
be inspected anywhere.—Particulars to: F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234, 





GARDENING 


UTHBERT’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI. Out- 
standing offer of selected large flowering 
varieties in many colours. Hopman’s Glory, 
sunflower yellow; Rosa Van Lima, rose pink; 
Mrs. Mark’s Memory, dark magenta with carmine 
blotch; Silentium, creamy white, red blotch; Van 
Tienhoven, bright red. Fine corms 35/- per 100 
also available in mixture. Rhododendrons, the 
“‘queen of the evergreen shrubs,” grand hybrids, 
beautiful colours, bushy well-grown plants, 10/6 
and 12/6 each. Rhododendron Ponticum, excellent 
for drives, hedges, etc., 5/- each.—R. & G. CUTH- 
BERT, 37, Goffs Oak, Herts. The nation’s nursery- 
men since 1797. 
OVELY GARDENS. RALPH HANCOCK, Land- 
scape Architect and Contractor, creator of 
many famous gardens, will design and build any- 
where. Specialist in period, rock and water and 
formal gardens. Beautifully illustrated book to 
bona fide inquirers.—4, Park Mansions Arcade, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Ken. 3077. 
RNAMENTAL Wrought Iron Gates and Arch- 
ways for sale.—F. DRURY, Blacksmith, 
Burton-on-Stather, Lincs. 
HODODENDRONS. The perfect plant for the 
lime-free soil. Please send 2d. for my cata- 
logue.—FREDERICK STREET, Heathermead 
Nursery, West End, Woking. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs, 














“COUNTRY LIFE ’”’ COPIES 
ForSale 


5 ) COPIES of “Country Life” from December 
12, 1945.—Offers to R. SAUNDERS, 50, Bel- 
grave Road, Chester. 





OTEL SCHWEIZERHOF, ASCONA, LAGO 
MAGGIORE, offers quiet and comfortable 
holidays. First-class cuisine. Sunny lawns in 
own park. All rooms h. and c. water. Swiss fres. 
15-17 per day inclusive of service and kurtax. 
Open from March 1. 
O.M. Glen Mona Hotel, Maughold, near 
* Ramsey. H. and c., central heating, electric. 
Licensed and residential. 
ERSEY. LINDRIDGE HALL HOTEL, Upper 
Kings Cliff. Elevated position facing south. 
H. and c. in bedrooms. Excellent cuisine. Own 
grown produce. Near centre St. Helier. Book 
early. 
EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON. Situated in 
a beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Rooms available from March 31.—JOHN HAMIL- 
TON, Proprietor, Tifracombe 60. 








M42L0ow 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 


EWPORT HOUSE HOTEL, NEWPORT, CO. 
MAYO. Standing in sheltered park at en- 
trance to Clew Bay. Completely modernised. 
Open all year. Excellent preserved rough shoot- 
ing. Salmon, trout and sea-fishing. Terms: Miss 
WALSH, Manageress. Tel.: Newport (Mayo) 12. 
N WINDERMERE LAKE. 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101 
AIGNTON. HOTEL ROMALEYN. Situated in 
2 acres beautiful grounds. Ample garage 
space, Central heating throughout. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. 4 mins. sea front. Excellent food. 
Children catered for. No extras. Special terms 
for winter months.—’Phone 5502. 


INGWOOD, HANTS 
BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 

A delightful Georgian house refitted and furnished 
throughout. H. and c., fires, spring"mattresses to 
all bedrooms. River garden and excellent cuisine. 
—Write or7phone CAPT. WADAMS at Ringwood 
375. 

OUTH CLIFF HOTEL (A.A.), EASTBOURNE. 

On sea front facing south. Book now for 
Christmas and Spring Holidays and winter resi- 
dence. Vi-Spring Beds, h. and c., gas fires. Warm 
and comfortable lounges. Central heating 
throughout. Games room. From 4's gns. weekly 

T. BRIDES HOTEL, SAUNDERSFOOT, PEM- 

BROKESHIRE. In own grounds of 3 acres; 
marvellous view of Carmarthen Bay; mild winter 
climate; excellent cuisine. Special winter terms 
now available. From 5 gns. for long stay.— 
*Phone: Saundersfoot 4. 














copies as new, from 1935 to 1940. 
G. L. LEAH, 435, Harrogate Road, Leeds, 





AVY BLUE and yellow-wine check 
Suits for sale, by Henry. Measures 3 


10 gns. each. Also white and colours 


brocade model Evening Gown, ditto ice blue fai 


(Debenham), 12 gns. each. Owner leaving Lc 
don.—Box 158. i cas 
ATCHWORK (silk) Quilt, unlined; Pais) 
Shawl, samplers; Crown Derby, 1780 mar 


Tea and Coffee Service, £65. 


Stourbridg 


Offers 


"Twe 
4, 26, 
od saty 





e Gla 


Birds from 21/- each.—WICKES, Newton, Sudbur J} 


Suffolk. 


) IDING BOOTS, brown leather, excellent con 


tion, size 8 medium width. Boxwoc 
£6 6s. Suit lady or gent.—RALPH DA 
Harben Road, Swiss Cottage, S.W.6. 
HOOTING-BRAKE, 1937 Pontiac, 28.3 ! 
engine, condition excellent. 
W. PLOWDEN, Plowden Hall, 
Salop. ca ai 
SILVER FOX Coney Cape, black wit 
stripes, length 16 in. Smart for day or 
wear.—Box 178. 


TAMPS. 








MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. _ 
TAMPS. Malaya Pre-war, Jap Occ. 
Discount approvals. References, 
WESTONS, Beaufort Lodge, 
Torquay. 





AARPAULINS, new super quality Gree 


Canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/6/-; 15 ft. 
£5/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £6/12/-. Brass eyelet 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose wh: 
ing.—Dept. 3, HYCOVERS, LTD., 14, 
Road, London, N.7. 

J'WO beautiful unused Indian Pile 

12 ft. by 9 ft. and 10 ft. by 8 ft. Fir 
and blue border, fawn centre, 
relieved by flowered corners. What offers 

NUSED Hunting Sandwich Box in leat 

with straps, £7.—DOWSON, Crow 
Fairwarp, Sussex. 

AN. 








1946 Morris Commercial 15 cwt., 

wireless truck for U.S. Forces but } 
owned since leaving Morris works. Br 
just run in. Caravan type body wit! 
windows, interior lighting, electric fan, 
and chairs. Could easily be adapted i 
mercial or agricultural use. Engine wate 
Wonderful cross-country performance. 
MRS. CORBETT, Rectory Manor, Pirto 

(500 needed urgently by parachute 

widow to start small business by sa 
following: Alvis 12-h.p. 2-seater Sports C 
Leica Camera and man’s Compax go! 
Watch.—Box 175 

LIVESTOCK 

JEDIGREE smooth-haired miniature 

hund Puppies for sale. Championshi;} 
Whelped November 8; three dogs. 20 gns 
MRS. MOUNT, Brockenhurst Park, Ha! 
Tel. 2361. 
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Big range of Georgian Colonia 
many scarce, all 1d. each. appro.—CHEES: 
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_ __ EDUCATIONAL . 
QT. PETER’S COURT, Burgess Hill, 
Preparatory School for Boys. H 
re-opened.—Full particulars can be | 
from the HEAD MASTER. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





7 X-W.L.A. officer, 27. Horticultural, 
tural and organising experience. Int 


job home or abroad. Own car if necessary —Bo'y 





JRQEGULAR COLONEL, just retired, 
desires occupation with modest 
Willing settle anywhere.—Box 164. 





Youne LADY, Public School education. | »ct* 
tarial College training, requires resic (U4) 
post as Personal Secretary; drive car; 
country and practical  ©om 
interests; willing to travel, knowledge of I neh 
Good prospects more important than high -0m 


stands horses; 


mencing salary.—Box 165. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION: 


ADVERTISING. PAGE 406 
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Vol. CI No. 2614-6 FEB. 21, 28 & MAR. 7, 1947 


Bassano 


MISS JULIA ROSEMARY BROWNE 


The engagement of Miss Julia Rosemary Browne, youngest daughter of Sir Philip and Lady Browne, of Pack- 
ways, Petersfield, Hampshire, to Mr. William G. J. Symonds, only son of the Reverend W. H. Symonds, of 
Seasalter Vicarage, Whitstable, Kent, and of the late Mrs. Symonds, was announced recently 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams: Advitos, Rand, 
London. 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 24. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland 93s. 2d.: Abroad, 93s. 8d. : 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 





AGRICULTURE’S TASK 


N the Government’s White Paper, Economic 
I Survey for 1947, which tells the story of the 
economic troubles into which the country 
has run and suggests some ways of recovery, 
mention is made of the possibilities of expanding 
food production at home to help us to pay our 
way in the world. The 1947 import programme 
shows as the biggest item £725,000,000 for food 
and supplies for agriculture. This is slightly 
more than half of the total imports. How well 
British agriculture has already responded to the 
call for increased production may be judged by 
the fact that the industry’s net output rose by 
35 per cent. during the war. This is a figure of 
net output at constant prices; in terms of 
calories the output increased by 70 per cent., 
and at a time when people are liable to go 
hungry it is calories that matter most. Since 
1945 there has undoubtedly been some decline 
in food production. The White Paper says 
nothing about this. 

The important matter to be decided now is 
the amount of extra food that can be produced 
at home in the next few years and the means to 
be adopted to produce it. In the White Paper 
the Government speak about ‘the establish- 
ment of a prosperous and highly efficient agricul- 


ture.’’ But in the Committee discussions on the 
Agriculture Bill the Minister resisted the 


addition of the words “fully productive’’ and 
objected to the idea of setting targets for 
increased output, especially on the livestock 
side. It is increased livestock output that is 
most urgently needed to restore our balance of 
trade and give the housewife what she wants. 
Pig and poultry production, giving the quickest 
increase, demand first priority. Last year we 
spent £32,000,000 in precious dollars on buying 
dried and frozen eggs from the United States. 
Our own poultry stocks in England and Wales 
now total 27,000,000 against 56,000,000 at the 
beginning of the war. We have only 1% million 
pigs against 314 million in 1939. Obviously, 
there is great scope here for increased output. 
The immediate action that must be taken 
is to secure another 50,000 tons of feeding- 
stuffs from South America to increase this 
spring the ration for chicks and young pigs. 
Those who know the South American trade are 
convinced that they could get these supplies if 
they were given a free hand. At the same time 
farmers must be assured that from this year’s 
harvest onwards they will be allowed to keep 
for livestock feeding at least a quarter of the 
barley and wheat that they grow. A bold policy 
on these lines would save at least £50,000,000 
on the import programme for the coming year. 
After the prolonged spell of hard weather, 
which has set back spring cultivations by a full 
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month, it is futile to think of much increase in 
the tillage acreage for this harvest. It is all the 
more important to let farmers have all the 
means they need to get full crops. At the 
moment there is an acute shortage of potash. 
Through some incompetence as yet unexplained, 
shipments of this fertiliser have fallen far short 
of requirements. Unless extra supplies are 
brought in immediately, the yield of potatoes is 
likely to be no more than 6 tons instead of 
7 tons to the acre. We certainly cannot afford 
to forgo a million tons of potatoes for next 
winter. Some farmers are also seriously handi- 
capped by lack of labour-saving machinery such 
as potato lifters and combine harvesters and 
should be given priority before the German 
prisoners go home. 

While no great increase in the tillage acre- 
age is practicable for this harvest, the Govern- 
ment should look again at the possibility of 
getting some poor grass land ploughed for 
growing linseed. This is a crop that can be 
sown late in the season, and we urgently need 
more linseed oil for making paint and linoleum 
and more of the by-product, linseed cake, for 
cattle feeding. We are having to pay fabulous 
prices for the linseed we want from Argentina. 
Why not offer the British farmer an attractive 
price to grow more of this crop here? Unhappily 
there are no signs yet that the Government are 
thinking in practical terms about getting a 
substantial increase in home food production. 


TO A LISTENER 


OWN the long tunnelling of death 
I creep, in feebleness and pain, 

Drawing my last, uneasy breath. 

Good-bye, until we meet again. 
You, listening above the ground, 

Hearing grow faint what was so plain, 
Until the silence wraps it round— 

Good-bye, until we meet again. 


But when comes in the sweet o’ the year, 
With breeze and bloom and silken rain, 
From all that lilting life you’ll hear 
Good-bye, until we meet again. 
CONSTANCE HOLME. 


TRAINING AREAS 


HEN the Government realised the strength 

of public feeling on the competing claims 
of public needs and Service training require- 
ments, an Interdepartmental Committee was 
appointed last autumn. It is their report 
that has now apparently been accepted by the 
Government, with the proviso that in every 
major case a local public enquiry will be held 
before the accepted arrangement is enforced. 
The Committee has so far considered seven 
“contentious cases,’ those of Harlech, Dart- 
moor, Braunton Burrows, Ashdown Forest, the 
Isle of Purbeck, Castlemartin and Martindale. 
In most cases, according to Mr. Attlee’s recent 
statement, Service claims have been substan- 
tially reduced. The chief exception is that of 
Purbeck, where no reconciliation of military 
and civil interests has been found possible. Here 
loss of good farming land as well as grazing land 
and public access are involved. The demand on 
Ashdown Forest has been whittled down from 
7,500 to 7,000 acres, and public access is said to 
be guaranteed on the same basis as before the 
war. Anybody, however, who has recently 
visited this area, which is much more important 
to civilians than some others that are threatened, 
may well wonder what attractions it is likely to 
retain if its present treatment is continued. It 
seems doubtful, too, whether the partial sur- 
render of Braunton Burrows is likely to have any 
very real effect so far as the threatened damage 
to scientific interests is concerned. 


WHY NOT A SELECT COMMITTEE? 


HERE Dartmoor is concerned the Services’ 

requirements have been cut from 75,000 to 
58,000 acres. ‘“‘It may be possible to reduce this 
even more,” said the Prime Minister, ‘‘by up to 
11,000 acres possibly, by arrangements for joint 
use.”’ This is one of the most important ques- 
tions involved. It seems quite evident that the 
emissaries of the War Office and other Service 
Departments who have since assurec us that 
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they have examined every square yard of the 
country with the sole object of selecting the 
best possible training areas gave little thou ht 
to the subject of co-ordinating and combi: ing 
the requirements of the different Services oy 
even, for that matter, of the different A:m, 
Commands. Until the Prime Minister made his 
somewhat hesitating statement about Durt. 
moor, no actual case had been brought to pr blic 
notice in which joint user, either by Service ; oy 
Commands, has been in fact proposed. ‘hy 
Prime Minister stated that ‘“‘the matters 5, 
under examination’’—a little late in the {ay 
it may be thought—‘‘include the total am: unt 
of land required, the extent to which trai ing 
can be conducted abroad, and the feasibili: — of 
utilising the more remote and less Pop ous 
parts of the country, particularly Scotl 
We Lave always believed that much more 1% 
could be made of remote Scottish areas th. : js 
now proposed ; but these matters are si 2v- 
larly ill-suited for decision by a Committ« of 
civil servants, or for discussion at a seri: of 
local public enquiries. The best suggestior vet 
made seems to be that they should at onc. be 
reviewed by a Joint Select Committee of | oth 
Houses of Parliament. 


a 


BROKEN TIME 


HE question of amateur status in sport is f 


always with us in one form or another, and 
in June the International Amateur Athictic 
Federation will discuss it in a form by no means 
new but always likely to be burning, that of 
“broken time.’’ The four Scandinavian coun- 
tries, backed up by Holland, Iceland and 
Czechoslovakia, wish to make it permissible to 
reimburse athletes for the salaries they have lost 
through taking part in competitions. Any such 
proposal will probably be met by the die-hard 
amateur with an absolute veto, and those less 
fierce will employ the argument known as “ the 
thin end of the wedge.’”’ It is very often a 
fallacious one, but in this case it is so far allow- 


able in that the question to many people will f 


seem one of extent. Few can doubt that any 
concession made will be in part a regularising of 
irregular proceedings which, in certain countries 
at least, have gone on for some time. Mr 
Harold Abrahams, not only a distinguished 
athlete but a keen student of international 
athletics, has lately stated his views in the 
Sunday Times. Very briefly he would allow such 
reimbursement by a national governing body, if 
limited to competition in Olympic and such 
other contests and to the time actually spent 
abroad. He is firmly against extending it to 
competitions promoted merely by clubs. These 
views, coming from one who “knows his stuff” 
thoroughly, will commend themselves to people 
of moderate views as being a sensible way out of 
a difficult situation. It is of little use to pretend 
that some things are aot done, but it is possible 
to prevent them from being done too much 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AT THE INN 


HE disappearance of the produce of ‘ine 

craftsmanship from the average Br “ish 
home has been decisive and rapid since the age 
of mass production began, and it is now a } ob- 
lem to find a market for the individual crafts: an 
for whose wares only a very small part oi the 
population any longer seems to care. To sug est 
museums would be to proclaim how despx ate 
the situation had become, but there are © er 
places of public resort where formerly good .nd 
individual equipment and furnishing—as ll 
as good food and drink—were displayed fo: -he 
delectation of all. From this point of view -he 
Brewers’ Society have made a sound py lic 
move in joining with various Arts and C: fts 
Societies to arrange an exhibition of craftsr .n- 
ship for the inn and tavern to be held in he 
spring of 1948. It should be effective not « ly 
as a means of bringing back the work of he 
craftsman into the lives of the people, but « | 4 
method of reviving standards, now almost ~>r- 
gotten, in those inns and public houses whici in 
days gone by had so much individuality of t! 211 
own. This is no mere question of more arti ‘ic 
inn signs. There is to be a wide choice of thi gs 
large and small—from ironwork and sadd! ry 
to silversmithing and pewtering. 
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NOTES 
By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


NE of the mysteries of the bird world 
() that has always puzzled me is the reason 

why during autumn and winter some of 
the members of the finch family lead a solitary 
exi cence, often in the company of the hen they 
int 1d to marry in the spring (though it must 
be dmitted they do not trouble to take much 
no: xe of the lady), while others prefer a most 
gre arious existence, and fly around in a pack 
of ver a hundred. I obtained a very clear 
de: onstration of this difference in behaviour 
on’ morning recently when I noticed that the 
th: > cock chaffinches who have old-established 
rig .s in the trees surrounding the lawn were 
all resent and correct as usual. In the corner 


_ of .e orchard I saw the solitary pair of green- 


fin .es who have been in residence there for the 
las three years, and on some very dead vetches 
by clump of firs the usual goldfinches were 
at ork. 

Later in the day I had occasion to drive 
sor 2 forty miles into the neighbouring county 
of )orset, and less than half a mile from my 
ho. se I went through a narrow lane the hedge- 
roy: of which were alive with chaffinches. It 
was impossible to arrive at anything like a 
correct estimate of their number as they flew 
in clouds over the car, and every bush in the 
vici.ity was crowded with them. At a rough 
guess there may have been present in the flock 
some two to three hundred birds. 

* * 
* 

N the afternoon, when I was driving down a 

similar lane in Dorset, the same thing 
occurred again, but this time the big flock of 
birds that flew along the hedgerows before the 
car were greenfinches. Then, when I started to 
ascend one of those great open downs in which 
the county of Dorset specialises, I saw the most 
delightful of all sights that a bird-lover can see 
—a big flight of goldfinches working a patch of 
brown stumps that way back in the past had 
been a thriving growth of the thistle that 
“lifts a purple crown six foot out of the turf.” 
This time I stopped the car and got out to 
watch them, for the goldfinch to me is the 
solitary exception to a gloomy rule. When I 
look round on this sorry world of 1947, and 
think how everything has deteriorated since 
the days of my youth, the goldfinch provides 
the one bright spot. Forty years ago the sight 
of a pair of goldfinches was something to talk 
about for the rest of the week; now a flock of 
fifty or so on a thistle-covered down is a com- 
paratively common sight on any autumn day. 

On my way home after a satisfactory 
ornithological outing I noticed the familiar 
flash of a white rump in a thorn bush, and it 
struck me that, though I have often seen big 
communities of the three finches, chaff-, green- 
and gold-, I have never noticed the bullfinches 
showing any desire to pack. With this bird it 
is always a matter of pairs only during the 
autumn, winter and spring, and families of six 
or seven during the summer months. 

* * 


* 

A SCOTTIE I owned in Egypt, having seen me 

shoot foxes and jackals which in daylight oc- 
casionally tried to raid the poultry runs, was con- 
vinced that I used the gun only against creatures 
that I detested and wished to ‘“‘see off.” 
When he saw me scrambling along a rocky hill- 
sie in pursuit of a fast-running covey of chikor 
pertridges he knew that I hated this particular 
variety of bird and was trying to get rid of them. 
OQ. the occasion when he managed to slip his 
cc lar to come to my assistance he carried out 
t= “seeing off” job most thoroughly, and 
s ved me a vast amount of trouble and exhaus- 
t on, since when he had finished the covey was 
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generally well over the Palestine frontier and 
still travelling. Usually, old Wattie, with the 
best intentions in the world, completely spoilt 
the morning’s shoot for me when he managed to 
slip off his lead. One day, however, he harried 
a large pack of some forty birds, putting them 
up four times, and their last flight, which coin- 
cided with his complete exhaustion, brought 
them back to the exact spot from which they had 


BBA BABAAAAAAAAM2211— 

Owing to the National Fuel Emer- 
gency Country Life, in common with 
other periodicals, was not published on 
February 21 and 28. These dates, 
together with to-day’s date, consequently 
appear on the cover and title page of 
this issue. 

We wish to express our deep in- 
debtedness to the Sunday Times and the 
Daily Graphic for giving us the hos- 
pitality of their columns during the 
emergency. 
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started. By this time the discipline of the pack 
had completely disintegrated, and I was able to 
put them up in single birds and pairs at easy 
range—a most unusual occurrence with chikor— 
until my cartridges were exhausted. As I had 
only two in the gun and four in my pocket the 
episode figures in my memory in the long list of 
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E. Leshe Gunston 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE VILLAGE: THE CROSS AT STANTON 


golden opportunities missed through going out 
with insufficient ammunition. 
* * 


* 

HOUGH I have met two or three real 

Dorset die-hards and last-ditchers during 
the last few weeks—all of them most enthusiastic 
about the various policies of the Government— 
I have failed to obtain any further information 
about the making of the famous Blue Vinny 
cheese. The die-hards in question were all 
Blue Vinny addicts, but unfortunately they 
had been content to leave it at that, and had 
never taken the trouble to learn how their 
favourite cheese was made. In the past they 
had played their part in examining and choosing 
cheeses with an expert’s eye, tasting them with 
a gourmet’s palate and eating them with a 
gourmand’s appetite, but this was the sum total 
of their knowledge. 

The general consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that a first-class Blue Vinny, with a soft 
bluish centre resembling a Stilton, was in the 
nature of a fluke, and that out of ten cheeses 
all of which had received the same care and 
attention only one would reach the high 
standard demanded, the remainder being very 
ordinary indeed. The grocer in Dorchester 
whom I mentioned and who used to supply a 
few favoured customers had the greatest :difh- 
culty in finding one or two that he considered 
suitable, and frequently he had to admit failure. 
This is possibly one of the reasons why the 
making of this cheese was discontinued. 
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WILD GEESE OF THE SEVERN 


Written and Illustrated by PETER SCOTT 


HE estuary of the River Severn is the 
I winter home of many thousands of grey 
geese. It lies in the heart of Gloucester- 
shire, a winding, glistening ribbon of water and 
wet sand. On its southern side is a broad 
area of flat alluvial fields and marsh, called the 
New Grounds. The name has been used ever 
since the land was first reclaimed from the tide 
in the 15th century. 


Here on the New Grounds, as probably in 
no other place in this country, it is possible to 
watch grey geese, the wariest of fowl, at a range 
of less than ten yards, often for hours at a time. 
Such conditions are not common. They are, of 
course, likely to be more impressive to the wild- 
fowler who has tried, so often unsuccessfully, to 
get close to geese than they might be to those 
who have no first-hand experience of these 
magnificent birds, and who do not realise how 
usually and proverbially unapproachable they 
are. 

The geese have come to these marshes each 
autumn from immemorial times. The first of 
them arrive in September, usually on about the 
twentieth. These first small flocks are Pink- 
footed Geese from their breeding-grounds in 
Spitzbergen, Iceland or Greenland. A week or 
two later come the first White-fronted Geese 
from breeding-grounds in arctic Russia. The 
numbers increase slowly until December, when 
the great flocks are frozen out of the Baltic and 
Holland. Then suddenly, from a few hundred, 
the goose population of the New Grounds jumps 
to several thousands. Thereafter, with minor 
fluctuations, the geese remain on and around 
the estuary until the beginning of March, when 
they set off to go back by easy stages to their 
breeding-places in the north. 


During this winter there have been more 
than 4,000 geese roosting by night on the sand- 
banks of the estuary and feeding by day and 
also by moonlight on the salt-marsh and in the 
fields. Their favourite feeding-ground is a 
stretch of close-cropped turf that is covered 
by the high spring tides. These 200 acres of 
salting grass are known as the Dumbles, and 
between them and the fields runs a protective 
bank to keep out the sea. 


This sea-wall is the special feature that 
makes it possible to watch the geese at close 


quarters. During the invasion threat of 1940 
four pillboxes were built along the mile and a 


PETER SCOTT WITH THE TAME WATERFOWL AT THE NEW GROUNDS ON 
THE SEVERN. A Grey Lag and an Egyptian Goose take food from the hand, while a Swan 
Goose feeds from a bucket 


half of its length, and they were so constructed 
that they can be entered from behind the bank 
without disturbance to the geese feeding quite 
close to them on the marsh in front. In between 
the pillboxes at intervals along the sea-wall, 
we have recently built six more observation 
huts made of straw thatch and fitted with 
special horizontal slits through which the geese 
can be watched unawares. 

Often the edge of the great flock is close 
up against the huts or pillboxes, with the 
nearest birds no more than five yards away; 
then the slits of the windows must not be open 
more than an inch or there is danger that the 
geese will see the watchers within. It is in- 


finitely thrilling to watch the family parties, 
every feather visible to the naked eye, quarrel- 
ling, washing, drinking, preening, and _ all 
unsuspecting of the presence of their most 
dangerous traditional enemy—man. 

Besides the White-fronted Geese, a few 
scattered individuals of seven other kinds of 
goose have been present this winter. The Pink- 
feet brought a single Light-bellied Brent gander 
with them. By December the Pink-feet had 
left, as they normally do—whither we do not 
yet know—and they had taken the Brent gander 
with them; but a Dark-bellied Brent arrived 
with the White-fronts, a young bird of the season 
which had evidently flown too close to a wild- 
fowler, for its right leg was very lame. A pair 
of young Bernacles arrived with the big flocks 
and a week later a third one came, but it would 
have nothing to do with the pair, even when they 
passed close to one another as they fed through 
the flock. About five Bean-geese were present 
at one time or another and four strange im- 
mature birds which we believe to be hytids 
between the Bean and White-fronted. ne 
of these—a young one—made up a family ‘rio 
with an adult Bean gander and an adult WY! ite- 
fronted Goose. Two others were always toge her 
and evidently brothers. An immature Grey ag 
has also been there since the big flocks arri ‘ed. 

But perhaps the most exciting visitors ire 
three adult Lesser White-fronted Geese. Acc: rd- 
ing to the Handbook of British Birds there is « aly 
one fully substantiated record of this beau’ ful 
little goose in Britain. It was a young one © 10t 
by Alfred Chapman, brother of the redoubt >le 
Abel Chapman, at Holy Island, in Northum’ ¢r- 
land, in 1886. Since the Handbook was | ib- 
lished my friend Mr. William Tinsley, in 1 42, 
saw an adult Lesser White-front settle besic > a 
pair of tame ones which I had given him = ad 
which lived with some other geese in ie 
paddock in front of his farm. The identificat on 
was certain and the record can be regardeci as 
the second for this country. 

The Lesser White-front breeds in the no -h 


OBSERVATION HUTS ALONG TIE 

SEA-WALL GIVE AN UNINTERRUPTI D 

VIEW OVER THE SALT-MARSH CN 
WHICH THE WILD GEESE FEED 
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» of Scandinavia, which is much nearer to this country and 
' farther west than the Russian breeding-grounds of the 
» common White-front. It is strange enough that the Lesser 
| White-front is not, therefore, an abundant visitor to Britain 
in winter. It was, we felt, even more strange that it did not 
come as a Straggler more often than once every fifty years. 
We wondered how easily it would be recognised if indeed it 
did come more often, for the bird is only slightly smaller 
| than its common relation and the much smaller and pinker 
pill and the bright yellow eyelids might well pass unnoticed. 
We iclt that the most likely place in which to look for a Lesser 
White-front would be among the flocks of Russian White-fronts, 
which must cross the migration route of the Lessers. The 
larg. st such flock in this country is the one that winters 
on t.e New Grounds. 
These deductions led us to the Severn estuary in 
Dec. mber, 1945, for the express purpose of trying to record 
the hird Lesser White-front on the British list. There were 
just over 2,000 geese on the marsh that morning, and after 
» chec ing them, bird by bird, for a couple of hours, we came 
upo the bird we sought. Later in the day we saw another, 
the »urth British record; it was quite unconnected with the 
thir and thus we came to the conclusion that the incidence 
of L sser White-fronts might be something in the nature of one 
per iousand Russian White-fronts. This figure has not been 
full maintained during the present winter, for among 
4,0 White-fronts on the Severn only three Lessers have been 
fou As before, the birds are quite independent one of 
ano er and are usually to be found in different parts of the 
floc | Unfortunately, one of them was wounded and became 
sepr ated from the flock, feeding by itself with a drooping 
left ving and ruffled neck. It recovered, however, and 
trejo ed the flock a few weeks later. 
ne of the features of the plumage of both the White-front 
and he Lesser White-front is that the black bars on the bellies 
of t » adult birds are variable and that the pattern is not the 





sam in any two birds. Accurate drawings have been made this 

wint r which make it possible to distinguish our Lesser White- 

_ — fron ; one from another. Unfortunately, last winter no such 
IN & dray ngs were made for comparison with this winter’s birds; 
an — nor “re we yet certain that the pattern does not alter with 


the: immer moult. This can be ascertained, however, from 
capt: e birds. 


es, part from the occurrence of these unusual geese there 
el. [ are i) finite possibilities on the New Grounds for the study of 
all [} behaviour among the geese. They remain, for example, in 
st |) family parties throughout the winter, indeed until they get 





» back to the breeding-grounds in the summer. This fact is 








of WATCHING WILD GEESE FROM THE PEEPHOLE OF 
: ONE OF THE OBSERVATION HUTS 

er 

ad of particular interest, as it accounts for the large number of 
ot local races that exist, especially among the grey geese. Local 
ler races are most often found among non-migratory birds, such as 
ed the birds that inhabit archipelagos like the Galapagos group. 
" They are rare among migratory birds, and the geese make an 
id- unexpected exception. The reason for this appears largely 
owl to be that throughout the migratory period the family unit 
ks remains intact. When the family breaks up the birds are back 
ild at the breeding colony, and from the point of view of the de- 
ey velopment of the race they might never have been away. Only 
gh by the odd stray birds that get lost during the winter is there 
nt likely to be any racial dilution. 

= There is great fascination in observing the social structure 
ids of the flock and its component families. And there are many 
ne other lines of study. For example, a method of measuring 
= quantitatively the amount of suspicion shown by the geese to 
te- various small objects on their feeding-grounds was suggested 
sae by a discovery that we made after they had left last spring. 
ag The marsh grass had been grazed very short, and there were 
ed. several round green patches of much longer grass. In the centre 
ay of each was an object that the geese did not trust—a bottle, a 
rd- piece of wire, a dead goose, or a piece of driftwood—and the 
ily radius, which varied from two to ten feet, was the measure of 
ful their suspicion. 

ot At dawn and at dusk the great flocks are in the air, flight- 
ole ing be tween their feeding-ground and the sandbanks where thev 
a roost, and there is no wilder sound in all the world than the 
1b chorus of a great crowd of White-fronted Geese. 

12, As well as the geese, a great many thousands of duck spend 
be the winter on the estuary. Behind the sea-wall lies a duck decoy, 
id built in 1843, which has been repaired since the war and is 
ae 


now in full working order. Its object is the marking of wild 
ducks with aluminium leg rings for the study of their migration 
routes. So far no great numbers have been caught, although 
we know from the records that have been kept for more than ' 
100 years that in olden days a bag of 1,000 in the season was 
not unusual. Re-establishing a lead into a decoy pool after 


LOOKING UP ONE OF THE PIPES IN THE DUCK 
DECOY WHEN ICE WAS BEGINNING TO MELT 
Duck caught in the decoy are ringed, with a view to 
discovering by what routes they migrate 


4240 & 
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A LESSER WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE (INDICATED BY THE ARROW), THE FIRST WILD BIRD OF ITS KIND TO 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THIS COUNTRY, AMONG A FLOCK OF WHITE-FRONTED GEESE 
The bird sitting down near the middle of the photograph is a Grey Lag 


years of neglect is a difficult problem. Small 
flocks of Teal have beer using the pool this 
winter, and we hope that, as a result of the 
various improvements we are making, they 
will be greatly increased next season. 

In the rushy fields near the decoy a col- 
lection of live waterfowl has been established. 
Within the perimeter of foxproof fencing more 
than 200 wild geese of about 30 kinds from 
all parts of the world are now living, and we 
expect that many of them will breed. Most 
of them are extremely tame, feeding in a 
crowd round one’s feet. Quite a number take 
food from the hand and some can be picked up. 

The study of this comparative collection, 
and of the wild geese, and the results of the 
ringing in the decoy will all add to our know- 
ledge of wild-fowl; and in these days when 
wild-fowl are declining in nearly all parts of the 


world such knowledge is important. For this 
reason a society has been formed called the 
Severn Wild-fowl Trust, with its headquarters 
at a group of cottages standing by the corner 
of the decoy wood and within 300 yards of the 
sea-wall. 

The Trust is partly scientific and partly 
educational in its objects. It employs a curator 
for the collection of tame birds and a warden 
for preventing disturbance of the wild geese, and 
it has already undertaken such works as the 
building of the observation huts, the repair 
of the decoy, the erecting of the foxproof fences, 
and the digging of special ponds and water- 
courses for both the tame and the wild birds. 
There are more huts to build, and an observa- 
tion tower; there are two more pipes in the 
decoy to be put into working order; there are 
paths to make, more bridges and fences and 


gates and screens to be erected; there are ev 
green shrubs to be planted as cover. There #1 
a great many improvements to be undertake 
and although the collection of tame geese is 
already probably the best of its kind in the 
world, the collection of tame ducks has scarcely 
been begun. 

For all these purposes the Severn Wild-fow] 
Trust needs members; it needs their interest 
and support and it invites them to visit the New 
Grounds; it also needs subscriptions, which 
should be sent to the Secretary at 8, Edwardes 
Square, London, W.8. 

The promoters believe that the Trust is a 
venture that is worth while for its potential 
contributions to science and for its possibilities 
in the field of education and that it will foster 
a wider interest and delight in the most roman- 
tic birds that fly. 


\T FIVE YARDS RANGE: WHITE-FRONTED GEESE SEEN FROM ONE OF THE PILLBOXES ALONG THE SALT-MARS 14 
The adults have white foreheads and black bars on their breasts; the young have neither 





ROUPS of gaily dressed figures moved up 

G and down the village street, some carry- 
ing skis, some skates, some pulling luges, 

but all pausing from time to time to gaze at the 
lavish display, in the brilliantly lit shop win- 
' dows, of fancy cakes of all sorts, chocolates, 
wines and spirits, clothes, watches, cameras, 
knives, soaps and scents—all the things in fact 
that these holiday-makers had hardly seen for 
the past seven years. It was no mere window 
disp xy either. The photographer’s shop not 
developed visitors’ films in a night but 


only 

daily produced dozens of ski-ing or skating 
or ¢ ncing photographs taken the day before 
by |s experts. The watch and clock shop, 
with enough carved clocks wagging round its 
wall to satisfy even Walt Disney, could barely 
mak up its turnover from headquarters. The 
pati eries must have had cream 

laid on from the main to satiate 

the. eam-starved islanders, while n 

the -en in the ski shop worked 

day nd night like smiths fitting 
| skis 9 boots 

s I watched the crowd I 

saw peasant coming down the 

stre leading his cow-drawn 

sled On the sledge were two 

buly ag sacks of sawdust, and on 

the sacks sat two muffled-up 

chil.ren, looking not unlike saw- 

dus: dolls themselves. They 

mov 1 stolidly on, man staring 

ahea ', children and cow looking 

big-c ,ed from side to side at the 

luxu'y shops and _ laughing 

peop », and they left behind them 

a tang of cow-byre which was 

pleasanter than the exotic scents 

that iloated in the air. I watched 

them receding into the distance, 
| lit up by first one, then another 


shop coloured illuminations, 
tillat last, they left the village 
and disappeared into the dark 
woods beyond back into the 
pages of Grimm or Tolstoy 
whence they had come. 

But their like may be seen 
by anyone curious enough to 
peer behind the facade of shops 
and hotels at the wooden gabled 
houses and their Old Master 
background of blue trees and 
blue jagged mountains. From 
my bedroom window I over- 
looked a small yard where a golden chanti- 
cleer ordered his hens about while a_ lad 
split logs and stacked them to look like a honey- 
comb under the eaves of the barn, and his 
elders stuffed sausages and strung them on pegs 
over the head of a newly-killed pig which lay on 
a sledge. 

Alongside, in contrast to this Chaucer- 
Breughel scene, was the rink where a much- 
advertised ‘‘ Philips-Lautsprecher ”’ poured forth 
dance music all day for graceful ballet-skirted 
dancers whose skates on their winged feet 
flashed in the sun, for over-clothed middle- 
aged folk doing their daily circuits and dodging 
the children, even for the curlers aloof in the 


clock overlooked this kaleidoscopic scene from 
its wooden belfry and sweetly chimed the hours, 
though whether the church, with ice-blue 
frescoes on its white walls, was Catholic or Old 
Catholic, a difference concerned with Papal 
Infallibility, I never discovered, being as ill- 
informed over such matters as the man who said : 
“When I say the Pope is inflammable I mean 
he is pure spirit.” 

Che rink was also the rendezvous for the 
lasses, who assembled under the square 
notice-boards of their class. Each morning 
uides came along to sort out the sheep from 
coats and lead them up to appropriate 
re, 

“ly children were sheep; I was unmis- 
bly goat, prehistoric goat, with none of the 


I? solemnity of their game. The gilt church 
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SWISS SOLACE 
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By G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


goat’s surefootedness. The old sit-down stop, 
in which I had specialised in my younger days, 
was no use now, with snow so thin and bones so 
brittle. ‘‘Got no brakes, what?” said a com- 
patriot with whom I collided, but more kindly 
than the M.F.H. who made the same remark 
to me, somewhat embellished, the day I first 
took my horse out with hounds. ‘‘ You should 
learn to stem! ’”’ I grinned weakly, not letting 
on that that was just what I had been trying 
to do. It looked easy enough in the near-by 
ladies’ class (where my wife was stealing a march 
on me) though I did overhear the guide cry, 
in sorrow, to one fair pupil: ‘“‘Ah, no, no! Your 
right ski is quite flat—he make no mark! ”’ 
My skis must have been flat too, I suppose, 
though they had made enough mark where I 
fell. I climbed once again to the top, with an 
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LEARNING TO SKI: 


envious breathless glance at the children’s 
class. They were skating on skis to their 
guide’s command : ‘‘Hee speed—then skating 
pleas !”’ 

It was fright that finally taught me to turn 
and brake. One morning I found myself being 
swiftly overtaken by an avalanche of skiers, 
“Achtung ’’-ing left, right and in rear. There 
was no running out to the soft snow under the 
trees this time. Immediate evasive action be- 
came necessary to salvation. And the impossible 
became quite suddenly possible. That after- 
noon, having carried the youngest’s skis up to 
the ski-lift and found his class and then seen 
him off—a small hooded figure almost tugged 
off his feet by the cable—I determined to follow 
myself, at a discreet interval. There was no 
difficulty about the interval. Such jockeying 
for places must be seen to be believed; queuing 
on skins is definitely an art to be learned. But 
at last I got hooked up and swung away on my 
line, to slide, without effort (so long as one kept 
the line taut) up slopes we used to sweat up on 
skis in the old days (which climbs so muscled 
us up, said one expert of the old school, that we 
were less prone to accidents than this generation 
which uses the lift). 

Remorseless as fate, this whirring steel 
cable drew us hooked humans one by one in 
ceaseless rotation up to the heights. Each 
time it jerked over the pylon joints it seemed 
to cry, in mocking metallic voice ‘‘ Excelsior,”’ 
till at last with a chuckling ‘‘ Excelsissimus ”’ 
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it vanished into the shed on top and left us 
to unhook ourselves in a snowstorm. I decided 
to follow the more sedate-looking sportsmen 
down. 

Our descent took little time and needs 
less description. A few straight runs recaptured 
for me the thrill of that whispering speed which 
I find more thrilling than all other forms of 
speed. 

And well-placed snowdrifts saved me from 
disaster. I felt I had earned the hot coffee, 
foaming with cream, which I drank in the little 
restaurant at the bottom. 

Looking back on the holiday several things 
stand out. The kindliness of the Swiss and their 
pleasure at seeing the English back again, 
which is reciprocated by our pleasure at seeing 
them sporting on their own slopés (one reason 
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for which, I was told, is that the Swiss children 
learnt to ski during the war when shortage of 
coal made the schools double their Christmas 
holidays). 

So there are more Swiss families in the 
hotels—and they talk, if pressed, of their war- 
time problems : the thousands of Nazi deserters 
who swam the Rhine, even in midwinter; the 
huge Red Cross mail handled mostly by lady 
volunteers; the wheat imported from Spain 
with an armed guard posted on every truck; 
the last fight they would have put up in their 
mountains if invaded. There was, too, a Dutch 
family who had hidden for months, with Ger- 
mans living in the house, between the ceiling 
and floorboards and lived on tulip bulbs. Anda 
Hungarian who lifted the “iron curtain ”’ for a 
few grim minutes one night in the golden-wood 
panelled bar as we sipped liqueurs (at 1 franc 
apiece) such as we had not tasted since the 
happy days before the war. 

But what mostly stands out is the sense of 
serenity and stability which began as we left 
war-ravaged France (and saw from the train 
the first red flag with a white cross on it) and 
continued throughout our stay as constant 
and bright as the cloudless skies and clean 
colours, and as green in memory as those ever- 
green trees which clothe the hills and provide 
man with hearth and home, trees of life whose 
leaves ever hear the whisper of wind and 
music of bells and are for the healing of the 
nations. 
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1.—THE CONVEX FRONT TO THE FLYING FIELD 


EW passengers to Ireland by Aer Lingus 
D i IBLIN Al RPOR : ] Rees fail to be interested by the new air- 
port buildings at Collinstown, a few miles 
How architecture can be modern and classical too north of Dublin. Built during the war, they are 
certainly the newest and best in these islands 
-and probably among the most complete 
existing in Europe. As the plane circles in, the 
stream-lined building is made to look even 
more like a ship by the people—friends of pas- 
sengers or spectators—gathered on its upper 
deck below the control tower, which itself 
resembles the bridge of a liner. On arrival, 
passengers are shepherded into one end of it, 
experience the various formalities by passing 
through a succession of adjoining halls, and 
end up in a spacious lounge where refreshments 
are served. Thence they pass out at the oppo- 
site end to waiting cars or buses; or they can 
ascend to a large first-floor restaurant over- 
looking the airfield. 





The whole process of arrival—which else- 
where can be harassing or wearisome—is ren- 
dered simple, indeed enjoyable, by the build- 
ing being planned exactly to serve it, and by 
that plan having been developed upwards in 
its design. That is to say that the architect, 
Mr. Desmond FitzGerald, has not imposed on 
it any preconceived notions of what an air- 
port should look like; instead, he has plotted 
the movements of passengers—including such 
diversions as wishing to retire, seeking info:ma- 
ation, sending postcards or telegrams and 
having a cup of tea; co-ordinated these m ve- 
ment-lines with the requirements of aerop! 1¢s, 
traffic and the staffs who work them or s: > to 
the passengers; then shaped the building : fit 
those lines, using for it the most conve: ‘ent 
materials, in this case, concrete, glass anc for 
the internal partitions which it may be neces sary 
to move in event of a change of plan, breez >. 


But why is the building aid out a 
segment of a circle? The plan of the site (F: . 2) 
shows how pronounced the curve is. Th ° 1s 
where the requirements of aeroplanes cam 10. 
It appears that one and a half times asm Dy 
aeroplanes can pull up in front of a curve it 
front of a straight line, so that a curved -I- 
minal forms a natural apex to a flying» 4. 
If the radials so formed are conceivec 4s p 
extended outwards, it will be understood — at 
a segmental terminal affords a self-expan 8 
area for any number of aeroplanes, or for a 
planes of progressively increasing size. 1 
runways are so disposed that the flightways Tt 
kept clear of the terminal sector, into wl. *h 
all the port buildings are therefore concentrat 4. 
These include garages at either end of 1 
main building, and hangars beyond the gara¢ ’s. 
Radio masts are placed behind the main bu: d 


: ‘ ings and no erection which might constitute 11 
3.—THE CONCAVE APPROACH FRONT obstruction is permitted outside this secivT, 
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1,—CONCOURSE BOOKING-HALL, WITH ONE OF THE TWO 
GLASS-WALLED STAIRCASES 


w ch also contains the approach road, car 
Pp s, etc. 

The approach road is aligned on the centre 
o. -he main building, which is concave on this 
si >, and thus accords with the departing pas- 
s« zers’ general direction of movement out- 
w ds along the radials of the field to their 
p: ticular machines. The centre of the build- 
ir is occupied by a concourse booking-hall, over 
w ch are grouped administrative and technical 
o: ces culminating in the control tower. The 
fl. iking wings are handled as a series of terraces 
a. 2nding to that above the concourse hall, 
w h external staircases communicating from 
o: » level to the next. The two internal stair- 
cass are placed either side of the concourse 
ha !. In elevation they are represented by the 
so| | piers flanking the lofty hall windows, the 
staircases being lit by a wall of glass bricks on 
their outer sides. At an advanced stage of the 
design, the second floor had to be extended for 
aduitional office accommodation. The chim- 
neys and ventilating shafts which the architect 
had merged in his upper terrace had therefore 
to be carried up a stage further and account for 
the indentations on the sky-line of the building 
as seen from the forecourt. 

This analysis of the planning of the building 
has dwelt so far on the precedence given to its 
practical functions—as is, of course, essential in 
a building of this nature. Yet the impression 
the airport produces on the visitor is by no 
means only of efficiency. One is conscious of 
the building not only serving its purpose admir- 
ably, but of possessing zsthetic quality. 
Modern and white and efficient and stream- 
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lined as it is, it also has the essential qualities of 
a classic building—suggesting that the architect 
appreciates the logical beauty of his city’s 
Georgian architecture and has approached the 
task of designing a necessarily modern structure 
with a mind schooled by humanist discipline. 
It is indeed evident that Mr. FitzGerald be- 
lieves in the virtue of symmetry, where that 
can be used without distorting the plan’s logic. 
Some modern architects seem to have gone out 
of their way to avoid a symmetrical design 
under the impression that irregularity is of itself 
a virtue. There is much to be said on both sides, 
but in this case—even apart from the associa- 
tion with aeroplanes, which are necessarily 
symmetrical machines—symmetry was appro- 
priate to the plan and has been emphasised 
by making the control tower the axial culmina- 
tion of the elevations. The design has thereby 
gained the reassuring quality of balance. 

But there is more than that underlying our 
esthetic satisfaction. The beauty of a classical 
building consists fundamentally in the mathe- 
matical ratio of proportions, derived from those 
of the classic orders, which should control the 
armature of the whole design. Much of the 
obscure sense of discomfort begotten by much 
modern architecture has been due to an appar- 
ent lack in it of a unit of design. Dimensions 
have appeared arbitrary or haphazard, so that 
the eye subconsciously felt the absence of a 
yard-stick. Building practice, however, requires 
a standard unit no less than the eye, with the 
result that the most recent practice imposes on 
architects a basic dimension—arrived at by 
co-ordinating various factors of convenience and 
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6.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 
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Photogra phs: A. Harrison 


5.—LOOKING FROM THE CONCOURSE HALL TO 


THE LOUNGE 


—in the form of a grid, 1.e., an 
imaginary network of squares of that dimension 
spread over the plan. In this case the grid is of 
2 ft. 4 ins., dimensions being generally worked 
out as multiples of it. The structure rests upon 
three rows of thirty columns, at 14 ft. intervals 
on the outer periphery, 10 ft. 8 in. on the inner, 
these lines radiating outwards at an angle of 
1:5 degrees. Though the sections between 
columns are constructed straight, the general 
impression is of a continuous curve, or of a 
series of facets on closer inspection. The repeti- 
tion of these regular intervals, or multiples of 
them, between the vertical lines of each front 
gives the elevation mathematical coherence; 
while their being on a curve (and each interval 
therefore optically varied like the flutes of a 
column) ensures against the monotony that 
regularity can produce in a flat elevation. 
The columns referred to are concrete, 
carrying monolithic T beam floors of the same 


material. The walls consist of an outer skin 
of 6-in. concrete slabs with a floating inner 


giving a variable wall-thickness 
averaging 2 ft. The columns are treated both as 
cylindrical pillars, as in the lounge, or as 
rectangular piers, as in the hall, where their 
breeze surface is painted violet-blue : an effec- 
tive note of colour against the prevailing white 
walls. The furnishing and fittings similarly 
combine serviceableness with a modest distinc- 
tion of design and colour appropriate to the 
building. When the hotel and restaurant at 
Foynes, also designed by Mr. FitzGerald, is 
completed, Eire will possess the two outstanding 
airport buildings in the British Isles. C. H. 
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1.—THE WEST FRONT FROM THE PARK 


PETWORTH HOUSE, SUSSEX 


Dating in part from circa 1250, the house was rebuilt circa 1690 and contains one of the most valuable and remarkable 
private collections of works of art in Great Britain. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE report that Lord Leconfield has offered his famous home from father to child for eight centuries will come into public owner- 

to the National Trust means that, if the legal and financial ship, together with one of the most important hereditary collections 

arrangements are concluded, a great house that has passed of works of art in Britain. About 1150 Henry I’s widow settled the 
royal Honour of Petworth on the Lady Agnes de 
Perci and her husband Joscelin de Louvain, half 
brother of that Queen. Thenceforth, Petworth was 
the principal estate in the south of England of 
the Percies, Earls of Northumberland, till Eliza- 
beth, orphaned heiress of the 11th Earl, married 
the 6th, ‘Proud,’ Duke of Somerset. In 1750 
the northern estates of the Percies went to the 
Duke’s_ grand-daughter (by his son) and_ her 
husband, Sir Hugh Smithson, who took the Percy 
name and was created Duke of Northumber- 
land; and Petworth to Sir Charles Wyndham, his 
daughter’s son, created Earl of Egremont. This 
title became extinct on the death of the 3rd Earl 
in 1837, who, for temperamental reasons, had long 
refused to marry his wife, but Petworth passed to 
his eldest son, created Lord Leconfield. 

The oldest part of the house is the chapel (Fig. 
2), built in the 13th century but preserved and re 
decorated when the Duke of Somerset entirely re 
built the house 1688-96. Since then it has consiste:! 
in a three-storeyed range 322 ft. long, the back (east) 
side of which, turned towards the town, reveals, 
though scarcely decipherably, how much of earlie 
buildings was then incorporated. Parallel and facin:: 
it is an equally long but lower range containin 
stables, servants’ quarters, and kitchen, connecte 
with the house proper by an underground passag 
and a porte cochére built in 1870 (by Salvin, wh 
supervised considerable repairs and internal alte: 
ations to the south end of the house at the sam 
time). The length of the “carry” from kitchen t 
dining-room necessitated meals being served to 
strict time-table demanding utmost punctuality fron 
guests. 

The immense west front (Fig. 1), rising immedi 
ately from the turf of the Park which stretches t« 
and beyond a lake in the middle distance, is one o 
the riddles of English architectural history. It i: 
unlike any other country house of the ‘period 
except perhaps Boughton, the Duke of Buccleugh’s 
and, like the latter, has been ascribed to a French 
architect (Horace Walpole said Pierre Puget). 
Built of the greenish local stone with white Port- 
land stone facings, it is impressively plain and 
elegant but with no hint of classical orders. Such 
enrichment as it has is confined to the centre and 
end “pavilions”. The centre consists of horizontally 
channelled ashlar, and the cornice has the French 

type of vertical modillion, being further enriched with 
2.—THE CHAPEL, BUILT c. 1250. Redecorated c. 1690 delicate foliage sculpture. In the corner pavilions 
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His finest and most extensive work in a private house 
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4.—THE PAINTED STAIRCASE BY LAGUERRE, c. 1715-20. 
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Triumph of Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset 


there are carefully related decorative 
features above the tall ground-floor win- 
dows. The sills of all these are at 
ground level, represented by a narrow 
plinth or terrace. It is clear that the 
architect designed only the facade— 
nothing in the plan (a succession of passage 
rooms) or internal treatment shows his 
peculiar idiom—and almost certainly he 
never came to Petworth. The most probable 
theory of his identity is that he was Daniel 
Marot, the Huguenot designer patronised by 
William of Orange, of whom Somerset, in 
1688, was one of the most powerful 
supporters. 

The most outstanding of the stately 
rooms is the great Carved Room, near the 
north end and originally the dining-room 
(Fig. 3), decorated by Grinling Gibbons 
about 1692. No other room in a private 
house contains such a profusion of his 
incredible carving or can match the quality 
of its artistry. It comprises three main 
compositions, framing the portrait of Henry 


VIII in the middle of the long wall, and 
two pairs of portraits on either side (the 
Duke and Duchess, and his father and 
mother). But both end walls have very 
fine subsidiary compositions framing pictures 
and above doorways. Among Gibbons’s most 
celebrated tours de force are the cherubs, 
basket of flowers, Garter insignia, and an 
“antique vase”’ introduced into the com- 
position round the Duke and Duchess’s 
portraits. Whatever the view held of Gibbons 
as an artist, his virtuosity as a decorative 
sculptor in wood has never been approached 
in this kind and the Petworth room contains 
many of his masterpieces. 

Even more impressive as a whole though 
less remarkable in detail is the great Painted 
Staircase (Fig. 4) by Louis Laguerre, probably 
painted 1715-20 following a serious fire in 
the former year which gutted the south 
end of the house and destroyed a dome of 
some kind which apparently formed the 
dominating feature of the front. The stair- 
case paintings take the theme of their 


South Wall: The Matrimonial 
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allegorical subjects from the mar- 
riage of the Duke and Duchess 
—the latter is represented i: a 
triumphal chariot attended by 
her children and the Olympian 
hierarchy in Fig. 4. The episcdes 
would have been more exciting .ad 
they depicted the subject hist pri 
cally—for Duchess Elizabeth,  )or 
soul, was thrice married before :he 
was sixteen, one of her hushe ids 
(Thomas Thynne of Longleat) ha: ing 
been murdered, while her true ve 
was of the fatal race of Kéni gs- 
marck. One sad consequence of ‘he 
fire in 1714 was that the old es ite 
carpenter, John Selden, who ad 
done most of the carving in ‘he 
chapel, main hall, and elsewh re, 
died from his exertions in remo. ‘ng 
the Grinling Gibbons carving — 
though, as it happened, that r »m 
was not actually affected. 

Apart from these rooms, ‘he 
remainder are more notable for the 
pictures they contain than for tieir 
decorative treatment, though the 
Marble Hall in the centre of the 
west front would be highly im- 
pressive in any other house. The 
Petworth collection contains over 
700 works, among which a large 
proportion are unusually interest- 
ing, and three large categories are of 
the first importance. These are the 
fifteen Northumberland Van Dycks, 


5 
5 
; 


the late 18th-century Egremont 
pictures of the English School 
(Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner 


especially), and the twenty Turners. 

There is a tradition that some 
of the Van Dycks, like the Turners, 
were actually painted at Petworth. 
The painter was a personal friend 
of Algernon 10th Earl of North- 
umberland, for whom most of the 
portraits were painted. He also 
portrayed the 9th, “Wizard,” Earl 
(Fig. 6) a noted scientist of the 
time who spent much of it in the 
Tower of London. The group is first 
noted in 1652 when the Earl's 
collection comprised the Cornaro 
Titian, which went with Alnwick 
and Syon. 

The Petworth collection illus- 
trates, as nowhere else, the “‘his- 
torical school”’ of painting establish -d 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s precep’s, 
because the Earl of Egremont 
was an earnest patron of the a’'‘s 
as well as of individual artists. Reynolds hi :- 
self is brilliantly represented by his portraits { 
Lord Rodney and Mrs. Musters, besides t 
two small portraits of Kitty Fisher and h 
niece, visible in Fig. 3. Romney, who cam: 
over often with Hayley from Eartham, is 
his most attractive in The Egremont Fami 
and The Infant Shakespeare Nursed 
Comedy and Tragedy (for both of who 
Emma was model) (Fig. 8). Hoppner 
Sleeping Venus made a great stir in t! 
Carlton House circle when first shown a1 
is his most notable effort in the manner « 
the great Venetians. Gainsborough’s Cait. 
at a Fountain (Fig. 7) is one of his mos 
Corot-like landscapes and particularly inte1 
esting at Petworth as representing th: 
plein airy, picturesque school as opposed t 
the “historical” school, so many of the 
productions of which found their way t 
Petworth. There are big pictures of thi: 
description by Barry, Fuseli, Reynolds 
himself, Northcote, Opie, Angelica Kauff- 
mann, Haydon, Penny, Clint, C. R. Leslie, 
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and others, including the extraordinary 
Jessica by Turner and many subjects painted 
for the Boydell Shakespeare Gallery. Should 
all these examples of this neglected field 
‘of British art come under the care of 
the National Trust, it is to be hoped that 
they will receive the study that they merit. 

' But it is the score of magnificent Turner 
landscapes and seascapes that give the collec- 
tion an international importance. Several 
were painted at Petworth, e.g. The Lake, 
Sunset, Fighting-bucks—the scene from the 
windows of the hall. Turner was a constant 
sues: of Lord Egremont’s between 1809 and 
183°, with his own studio to which no one 
was admitted—and only his host by giving 
a pr--arranged knock on the door. Turner’s 
sket h books at the Tate Gallery contain 
nun rous scenes of these house parties 
whi 1 were often thirty strong and of which 
Gre ile has left vivid descriptions. Turner’s 


famous paintings of the Drawing-room and 
the Music Room are in the national collec- 
tions. Of Turners at Petworth, Hulks in the 
Tamar, Teignmouth Harbour and Cockermouth 
Casile are outstanding works of about 1810. 
The exquisitely luminous Brighton from the 
Sea (Fig. 5) is as late as 1830, the same year 
as the Jessica. 

In this short article it has been impos- 
sible to mention the important collection of 
Continental masters (Hieronymus Bosch, 
Le Nain, Hobbema, Cuyp), the sculpture— 
which in the Leconfield Aphrodite of Praxi- 
teles contains at least one piece of supreme 
quality—or the notable furniture. And the 
great Park, surrounded by ten miles of wall, 
has only been alluded to, but, with Cowdray 
Park, would open up an almost continuous 
stretch of glorious country from Petworth 


to Midhurst. If this princely acquisition,’ 


the money value of which can scarcely be 
assessed, pass to the Trust the nation would 
Owe an immense debt of gratitude to Lord 
Leconfield and the Wyndham family which it 
could not repay, having liquidated both 
the capital and the society which such a 
heise requires. But though so much that 
Pe-:worth stood for in Sussex through eight 
ce'turies has passed beyond recall, the 
sh-ll at least may be saved—and that is of 
g cat material value and beauty. 


8.—ROMNEY, The Infant Shakespeare Nursed by Comedy and Tragedy, 1791 
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NEW CARS DESCRIBED 





THE HEALEY = 


and I recently studied it carefully and 

carried out a very extended road test. As its 
makers are a new firm, with no pre-war stock or 
machinery demanding economic use, they have 
been free to design up to an ideal rather than 
down to commercial expediency. The intention 
was to build, for the first time in Britain, a high- 
grade car capable of speeds in excess of 100 
m.p.h., and possessing road-holding capabilities 
of racing-car quality. It will be appreciated 
that to obtain high speeds is valueless unless the 
steering and suspension are designed with such 
care that the car is safe at those speeds. The 
object of giving the car road-holding abilities to 
match its performance has been achieved in 
three ways : the provision of a frame of unusual 
rigidity and torsional strength, the reduction of 
unsprung weight, and a system of suspension 
permitting great wheel movement while retain- 
ing the wheels constantly in track. The per- 
formance is looked after by an engine that 
produces 104 brake horse-power, with a total 
car weight of 221, cwt. This gives a figure of 
4.6 b.h.p. per cwt., or practically double the 
figure obtained as an average of all cars tested 
during 1946. 

The engine follows the lines of previous ones 
of this type with twin camshafts high in the block 
giving a hemispherical combustion space, with 
its benefits in both power output and low petrol 
consumption. Both the induction and exhaust 
manifolds give straight-through ports permit- 
ting the engine good “‘breathing.’’ Lubrication 
is by pressure throughout, and all oil is filtered 
during use. The cooling system is of the 
pressure-sealed type, and the design of the 
cylinder head ensures that a maximum of cool- 
ing water reaches the areas surrounding the 
exhaust valves and sparking plugs. All parts 
of the engine are easily reached for essential 
maintenance, including the dip-stick and oil- 
filler, the latter being a sensible size for quick 
and clean filling. 

The frame is 6 ins. deep, and is composed 
of a section similar to a top hat, with a further 
member welded across the brim. At the front 
is a cross-member of box section for the support 
of the independent front suspension; in the 
middle is a short stiff cruciform, which also 
carries the support for the torque tube, which 
carries the propeller shaft. Where the frame 
rises at the rear there is a further cross-member, 
and the after part is further stiffened by steel 
underpanning. Despite the obvious strength of 
the frame the weight has been kept down to 
160 Ib. To reduce unsprung weight to the 
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THE 2:4 LITRE HEALEY SALOON 


semi-elliptic springs have been replaced by coil 


springs. For the same reason wheels of rela- 
tively small diameter have been used. The front 
suspension is independent, of the type known as 
trailing link. In this system the rise and fall of 
the wheels over road inequalities does not move 
them out of the vertical, and accuracy in steering 
is consequently improved. With certain other 
systems the rise and fall of the wheel moves it 
through the arc of a circle, which in some 
instances has a bad effect on the steering. The 
movement allowed for on the front wheels, 
a total of 6% in., is an amount unheard of in 
the older style of fast car. As the rear axle is 
positively located, semi-elliptic springs are once 
again unnecessary, and have been replaced by 
coil springs, with further saving in unsprung 
weight and friction. 

The brakes are Lockheed hydraulic, and it 
is of interest to study exactly how the problem 
of stopping a 100 m.p.h. car has been solved. 
Owing to the use of road wheels that are smaller 
than usual, which automatically compel the use 
of smaller brake drums, it might be thought that 
braking efficiency would suffer. This, however, 
is not so, since it must be remembered the weight 
of the wheel has also been reduced; and with 
the type of suspension used the wheel will 
retain contact with the road under heavy 
braking. In any case, owing to the low overall 
weight of the car, there are 133 sq. ins. of brake 
area per ton, an unusually high figure. The 
steering system is of great interest, incorpor- 
ating several innovations that should ensure 
accurate steering even when the front wheels 
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are rising and falling over inequalities of ‘oad 
surface. Where the steering box is mounte:i on 
the frame internal stiffeners are provided to 
avoid any tendency to whipping. The drag link 
instead of connecting with a steering arm on a 
stub axle, is joined to a swivelling beam 
mounted under the front cross-member of the 
frame. From either end of this beam links run 
diagonally back to the stub axles. There is 
accordingly no rise or fall on the drag link 
while any effect on the track link is nullified, 
owing to its being of the same effective length 
as the trailing arm of the suspension arm. 

Two alternative body styles are available, 
a 2/4-seater open roadster and a 2/4-seater 
saloon. The bodywork, which is the result of 
wind tunnel experiments, and a pleasing blend 
of aerodynamic perfection and acceptable 
appearance, bears no resemblance to current 
“streamlining”? in the U.S.A. Although the 
car must be regarded as a small one, the 
internal room is surprising, and the amount of 
luggage space is all that would be expected on 
a car of its type. The spare wheel is carried 
inside the luggage boot, as also is the petrol 
filler cap, to avoid interference. Both the 
bonnet and the luggage boot are secured from 
inside the car by spring-loaded catches, so that 
pilfering is very difficult. The performance of 
the car and its exceptionally good petrol con- 
sumption are no doubt partly due to its excel- 
lent body shape. The amount of head room is 
surprising for a car of this type. A large parcel 
shelf is fitted under the dashboard, and the side 
windows are curved to allow of narrow-section 
doors. The bonnet is of alligator type, but in 
the interests of safety is hinged at the front. An 
in-built jacking system is fitted, operated ‘rom 
inside the car. 

Owing to the difficulty of testing, if nee i be 
to destruction, a car with the performance ci.pa- 
bilities of the Healey on the public roads in ‘his 
country, it was decided to carry out an exter led 
test on the roads of the Continent. In all, « ver 
2,000 miles were covered in France and Swi::er- 
land under most variable road conditi: ns. 
Ignoring for a moment the actual performs ‘ce 
of the car, the feature that impressed me r. )st 
was its outstandingly high safety factor. Ir ny 
opinion it is the safest British car, at any s} ed 
within its range, that I have driven. While he 
suspension is such that one gets comfort : a 
high order, at no time is accuracy of coi ‘ol 
lost. On certain ice-bound stretches of roz in 
France, where the average speed of otherr 4d- 
users was around 35, we were cruising at 5. “0 
60 m.p.h. Even when sudden bumps » re 
encountered at speeds over 90, the wheels c! 1g 
to the road and no pitching of the body 4s 
noticed. The petrol consumption figure I ¢ ve 
of 28 m.p.g. is the average for the entire t: p, 
and, in view of the consistently high speeds m>? 1- 
tained throughout, and the snow-bound road: i0 
many parts, is excellent. It is largely accoun. °d 
for by the high gear ratio used which isitself m:< le 
possible by the low weight and powerful engi :¢. 
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it was not 


Conditions were such that 
ssible for me to obtain personally the optimum 
speed figure, but the figure I quote was obtained 
electrical timing under the control of the 
Milan Automobile Club. Since my return I 


have, in any case, equalled this figure on a 
deserted aerodrome somewhere in England. All 
other figures were, however, personally 
obtained. Study of the time for 0-60 m.p.h., 
which entails quick and easy gear-changing, 
might lead one to suppose that undue brutality 
was used in changing gear. This was not so, 
although the gearbox was well able to stand up 
to very varying treatment. It was possible to 
perform racing snap changes, or, alternatively, 
to use the synchromesh to the full, if driving in 
aleisurely manner. Throughout the total speed 
ran ‘e of the car there is no impression that the 
eng ne is being overworked; in fact, as the speed 
rise. there is a pleasant feeling of it settling 
dov 2. If one is driving at about 60 on top gear, 
the acceleration on opening out is every bit as 
goc | as that of the average car between 20 and 
40. During normal driving on one occasion I 
tim d the acceleration from 60 to 80, while 
car ying three people and their luggage, and 
obi ined the figure of 10.4 secs. 

While motoring on the straight roads of 
Fr ce I checked the speedometer on succes- 
siv kilometres, and found that, most unusually, 
it ead slow. On one stretch from Avallon, 
tra clling north, our average for kilometre after 
kil netre was over 90, and the cruising speed 
me ‘tained for long periods was 80 to 85. Any 
ca’ with theoretically sound suspension should 
po: ess a high safety factor under adverse con- 
dit ons. That the present car was not lacking 
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in this respect was well demonstrated when we 
visited Triibseé one day, travelling as far as 
Ebergngel before changing to the funicular. 
Every car we encountered was using chains, but 
we had no difficulty in passing when necessary 








THE HEALEY 
Makers: 
Donald Healey Motor Co., Ltd., The Cape, Warwick. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price . £1,597 19s. 5d. | Final drive Helical bevel 
Tax «oe £25 Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
— cap. 2,443 c.c. Suspension Independent 
. 80. 5x 120m.m. (front) 
in Four ~ Wheelbase 8 ft. 6 in. 
Valves ... Overhead Track (front) 4 ft. 6 in. 
B.H.P. ... 104 at Track (rear) 4 ft. 5 in. 
4,500 r.p.m. Overall length 14 ft. 1 in. 
Carb. ... Two S.U. Overall width 5 ft. 54 in. 
Ignition... Coil Overall height 4 ft. 10 in. 
Oil filter... Full flow Ground clearance 7 in. 
Ist gear... 12.761 to 1 Turning circle 35 ft. 
2nd gear... 7.542 to 1 Weight 224 cwt. 
3rd gear... 4.963 to 1 Fuel cap. 16 gallons 
Ath gear... 3.5 to 1 Oil cap. 14 gallons 
Reverse... 12.761 to 1 Water cap. 3 gallons 
Tyre size 5.75 x 15 
PERFORMANCE 

Accelera- Maximum speed: 
tion secs. secs. 104.14 m.p.h. 
10-30 Top 8.3 2nd 4.0 | Petrol consumption 28 
20-40 Top 8.1 2nd 3.6 | m.p.g. at average speed 

0-60 All gears 12.1 | of 50 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 

300 ; ae > . per cent. efficiency on 

+ 58.3 ft. ry concrete road. 
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or in re-starting on the slippery surface, although 
the Healey was fitted with normal road tyres 
and no chains. My own opinion of the car was 
confirmed by Switzerland’s leading motor expert 
and in practically identical words: “ it handles 
just like a modern Grand Prix racing car.” 
Although it is the fastest car being manufac- 
tured in the world to-day, I am nevertheless of 
the opinion that maximum speed as such is 
unimportant. What does matter is that it is 
possible to cruise at speeds in excess of most 
cars’ maximum, and that it possesses handling 
qualities that have been equalled by only two 
or three makes in the world. 

No car is free from shortcomings, but bear- 
ing in mind the primary function of this type 
of car there are few to catalogue. Neither the 
lights nor the horn are in proportion to its speed, 
and one’s cruising speed after dark has to be 
reduced drastically. The lights are ample for 
speeds around 70, but anything higher would be 
dangerous. It is only fair to say that over- 
worked component manufacturers probably 
find supplying lights for a 100 m.p.h. car more 
than they can cope with these days. I have 
heard the criticism made that one is more 
conscious of the engine than on the average car, 
and that there is too much carburetter roar. It 
is naturally true that one notices the engine 
more than on an everyday family saloon car, but 
the cars with which it should be compared are 
models like the 2.5 litre Alfa-Romeo or the 3.9 
Darracq, and, in my opinion, it compares 
favourably with them. It is the first British car 
able to compete with the best continentals on the 
score of performance and safety, and that in 
itself is an achievement. 


WEATHER- WISE, ] By Lorp TWEEDSMUIR 


versation, as old as human speech itself, 

namely, the weather. Yet even now 
we cannot make more than an approximate 
forecast of it. With all deference to the 
B.B.C., their weather forecast seldom takes the 
form of anvthing more than a carefully hedged 
bet. ‘Fine generally, rain locally,” or ‘rain 
generally, and fine locally.’”” Wherever you 
happen to live, it rains, and they will have been 
right. But a hedged bet is a bleak and un- 
adventurous thing, and compares unfavourably 
with the forthright pronouncement of the 
weather prophets of bygone days. 

At the end of the 17th century a 
certain Richard Blome wrote a book dealing 
in detail with everything a country gentleman 
should know. Twenty-seven different subjects, 
ranging from metaphysics to agriculture, from 
the art of war to forestry, from logic to field 
sports. He consulted the leading authorities 
of the day on every subject and his opinions 
are robust and forthright. Under the heading of 
agriculture he devotes four vast quarto pages to 
foretelling the weather, from which the following 
excerpts are taken, and to which I invite the 
attention of the weather prophets of to-day. 


* %* * 


Launching boldly into his subject, he 
declares: ‘‘The knowledge of the times and 
seasons being extremely necessary and essential 
to the husbandman, the way I propose to do it, 
is by the help of the Sun, Moon, Stars, animals, 
animate and inanimate things; and, though 
these observations may seem so very plain and 
simple, yet they comprehend much more 
certainty in them than all the productions 
made use of by astrologers to abuse the 
credulous.”’ 

He proceeds : ‘‘ When the sun looks pale all 
day, or small and round like a bowl, it is a sign 
of rain and stormy weather.’ But “when you 
find the sun bright at rising, does not appear 
larger than ordinary, and hath no broken beams, 
you may hope for fair weather all day,” though 
“it isa sign of wind when the sun looks red at 
risiag, or is surrounded with red circles.” 

From the Moon he draws rather wider 
corclusions. ‘‘It is observed, if it rains the 
fir t Tuesday after Full Moon, it will continue 
to rain the rest of the Moon.” And, “‘if the 
Mon appears red at rising, it prognosticates 
grvat heat in the summertime.” And again, 


N Av has always had one subject of con- 


‘When the Moon appears red on the horizon, 
especially during the increase, it ever presages 
Wind.” 

But one piece of advice has plainly no 
further application : ‘‘ The best and most certain 
prognostication of rain that can be taken from 
the air, is when you find it to be hotter than the 
season does allow.’””’ Nowadays we merely get 
the rain without even that satisfaction. 


* * * 


Having exhausted the celestial bodies, 
Master Blome turns to animals, in terms that 
bring a breath of the England of a simpler, 
sturdier age. 

When you see cranes fly very high, it 
prognosticates rain. 

When oxen or cows toss up their heads 
on high, and look towards the South, when 
they lick their hooves all round and go 
bellowing towards their stalls, you may 
expect rain. 

When the asses shake their ears, 
stretch out their tails and roll themselves 
on the ground, ’tis a sign of rain. 

Worms foretell rain, when they creep 
out of the earth; and so do the Toads when 
they croak in high places. 


So far he draws his conclusions from the 
restiveness of beasts, scenting bad weather in 
the wind, but he has one fascinating ‘‘ prognos- 
tick ’” for fine weather : ‘‘When the owl takes 
notice of the setting of the sun, and at the same 
time keeps within her hole, without making any 
noise, it is a sign of fine weather.” Surely it 
would take a most experienced observer to 
discern whether an owl mute, and concealed 
in a hollow tree, was taking notice of the setting 
of the sun, or was completely uninterested. 

Then he leaves mere day-to-day prediction 
and lays down rules by which a hard winter, a 
barren or a fruitful year, can be foretold. No 
one ventures to do this nowadays, and certainly 
never in these downright terms. Master Blome 
begins : ‘‘There are some things proper to be 
known by the husbandman, that will be of great 
use to him, and serve for a good precaution 
against the rigours of winter; and he may take 
this for a certain presage of a very severe winter 
when there is a great plenty of acorns.” 

Again, ‘“‘Let those who look after cattle 
observe when they go together in troops or 
herds, or whether the swine grub the earth with 


their heads towards the North; and if thev 
find it so, let them take care to provide a store 
of fuel; for it generally proves a hard and long 
winter.” 

He gives a final method of determining a 
hard winter which is nothing if not definite : ‘‘I 
would have you take notice of the 24th day of 
November, and as that day is, so the winter is 
like to prove; and as you find the 25th of the 
same month, so will the month of January be.’’ 
On November 24 last it rained without inter- 
mission. 

He finishes the chapter more soberly, and 
tells us that we may “judge of the fruitfulness of 
a year by the plentifulness of broom-flowers and 
also of walnut tree flowers, which should be 
much more numerous than the leaves,’’ and, 
lastly, that we may expect ‘Little good from a 
year when the spring and summer are wet, and 
that you find the earth and the air full of frogs, 
worms and grasshoppers.” 

* * * 

Thus was the country gentleman who 
figures in the illustration, in his cravat and 
knee-breeches, and his host of verderers, rangers 
and yeomen attendants, accustomed to judge 
the weather. No peering into the blank dials of 
instruments or watching drops of mercury in a 
glass tube, or any of the bleak devices of modern 
science. 

The face of England changes, but never the 
heart. The crane is a rare visitor, asses are 
seldom to be seen nowadays, and swine con- 
fined in sties can no longer grub up the earth. 
But the countryman of to-day is still his own 
weather prophet, and he looks to the sun and the 
moon, the birds, the beasts and the trees for his 
“‘ prognosticks,’’ Perhaps Master Blome and his 
adherents were sometimes at fault. All human 
beings are fallible, and perhaps they sometimes 
misjudged the owl in the hollow tree, and 
thought he was taking notice of the sunset, 
when he was really indifferent to it. 

Master Blome states other opinions just as 
forcibly, to wit, that Lord Roscommon was a 
better poet than Shakespeare, and speaks 
scathingly of those who say that you should aim 
ahead of a pheasant on the wing. ‘‘That,’’ he 
says, “is a vulgar error for no game can fly so 
quickly, but that the shot will meet it.’”’ So 
perhaps one should accept his “‘ prognosticks ”’ 
of the weather with some reservations, while 
applauding his robust approach to the 
subject. 
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ENGLISH CLOCK 
DIAL DESIGN—II 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


how strongly traditional in character was the design of clock dials. This ‘iq 

not prevent, however, a few eminent London makers from giving to t. sir 
dials an individuality which permits them to be identified to-day as their des ‘n, 
For instance, the clock dials of Thomas Tompion were always up-to-date ad 
were among the earliest to register every new change that was introduce: to 
make the dial more distinct and easy to read. It is for this reason ¢ at 
Tompion’s hour circles were the first to grow wider and the hour nume ils 
larger. He was also one of the first to adopt the larger dial and to place 
minute numerals in a separate band (Fig. 1). 

Joseph Knibb, on the contrary, was far more conservative in his dial {e- 
sign. He liked the slender hour circle and retained the one band for both he 
minute divisions and the numerals much longer than did his contemporaries. e 
was even conservative about the use of the seconds circle, for a number of iis 
clocks are without this mechanism, possibly because he thought it marred ~he 
simplicity of the dial. He also liked skeleton hour circles in which the p! iin 
part of the circle between the hour numerals was cut away (Fig. 2) and thro- gh 
the openings was exposed to view the gilded matting of the dial pl-te, 
Knibb’s dials, therefore, even more so than Tompion’s, have a distinct charac ter 
of their own, and his late clock dials, previous to his retirement to Handsiop, 
still possess the earlier elegance of Restoration design (Fig. 3). 

George Graham—Tompion’s nephew by marriage—also held definite views 
about dial design; for he carried on the Tompion tradition by making his dials 
modern, and he was one of the first clock-makers, if not the first, to eliminate 
the marks and divisions on a dial that were not essential, such as the half-hour 
marks and the inner band with the quarter-hour divisions (Fig. 4). He also 
did away with the engraving on the back plates of table clocks. Graham's 


T my article on Clock Dials in Country LIFE of February 14 I explai ed 
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(Above) 1.—DIAL (10 ins.) OF MONTH CLOCK, No. 69, BY THOMAS 
TOMPION. Distinctive and yet fully decorative. Temp. 1685-90 


(Left) 2—SKELETON DIAL (10 ins.) OF 8-DAY CLOCK BY JOSEPH 
KNIBB. Temp. Chas. II. Collection Frederick Poke 


(Below) 3.—SKELETON DIAL (10 ins.) OF RICH APPEARANCE BY 
JOSEPH KNIBB. Circa 1690 
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functionalism was not done to cheapen his clocks; what he saved on dials and 
back plates he amply made up for by the superior craftsmanship which he 
introduced into his clockwork, for none of Graham’s productions ever lacked 
quality. Graham’s clocks so often have a large, slender seconds circle that it 
would seem that, unlike other clock-makers, he did realise its value from the point 
of view of design (Fig. 4); or was it that he was seconds-conscious because of 
his researches into better time-keeping that resulted in the invention of his 
dead beat escapement and compensated pendulum ? 

Although Tompion, Knibb and Graham dictated, within the boundaries 
of a traditional style, the design and ornament of their clock dials, it is doubt- 
ful whether they employed all the specialist labour to make them complete in 
their own workshops. This was because, in an age of handcraftsmanshi), a 
clock dial of fine quality was the combined work of several different craftstien, 
for in the making of a dial plate there was a number of processes. The b.ass 
dial plate was cast in the foundry; it was hardened by hammering, the ham.ner 
marks were filed out, and the plate was polished. It was cut to the right -.ze 
and the centre hole and the holes for the winding were drilled and the ial 
pillars that held the dial to the front plate of the movement were fixe in 
position. The chapter circle was cut and its four fixings riveted to it; it .vas 
then engraved with the hours and minute divisions and numerals. The ce ‘re 
of the dial plate was matted and the spandrel mounts (cast in the foundry) \ ere 
chased and fitted. The hour and seconds circles were silvered and the nume-<als 
filled with black wax and the dial plate and ornaments fire gilt. 

It was because the production of English clocks had so considerz ly 
increased by the beginning of the first decade of the 18th century ¢ at 
the separate trade of the dial-maker then came into existence. It may h ve 
been more economic for this craftsman (whose production was considera e, 
for he supplied clock dials to a number of clock-makers) to carry out all 1¢ 
processes—casting, engraving, chasing and gilding—in his workshop, but e 
have no evidence about this, for, unfortunately, it is impossible in this ag to 
reconstruct an old handicraft such as that of clock dial-making. All that  <s 
once common knowledge has been lost, our ancestors not thinking it wc h 
while to record the customs and methods followed by a handicraftsman in is 
daily work. 

One thing concerning the late 17th- and 18th-century clock trade, f 
which we have evidence, was how small colonies of clock- and watch-malk: 
were formed in certain areas of a city or town. For instance, the chief clo <- 
makers in the City of London had their shops and homes in the courts a d 
alleys adjacent to the Royal Exchange. Other London colonies of the clo k 
and watch trade were ofi Fleet Street, in Covent Garden and Long Acre. Th: }, 
in the last half of the 18th century, the trade settled in Clerkenwell. JT ¢ 
reason for this gathering together of craftsmen in a district was that the anc |- 
lary crafts could thus be in attendance upon the clock-makers. In such a 
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4.— 2in. DIAL OF CLOCK BY GEORGE GRAHAM. 
Collection J. C. Hirst 


Or: nent reduced to a minimum. 


con unity there was much going and coming 
bet n various craftsmen, of whom some sold 
the: vares direct to the public, but many more 
wer -hamber masters, specialists working solely 
for »e clock-makers. Such chamber masters 
wer of all descriptions, ranging from dial- 
mal °s, engravers, chasers and gilders to crafts- 
me: who made the parts of the movements of 
cloc: s such as spring-makers, wheel-cutters and 
mov nent-makers. There was also the crafts- 
man vho worked in the foundry and made the 
cast lates both for the movement and the dial 
and «lso the case and dial ornaments. Yet 
anot:.er branch of the clock trade was that of 
the case-maker, who by trade was a cabinet- 
mak: 


rom 1660 to 1700 the standard of English 
clock dial design was extremely high. It wasa 
period when dials had the greatest individuality ; 
the proportion and details of the design in many 
instances must have been the result of careful 
thought on the part of the clock-maker. After 


the turn of the century there was a tendency for 
dials to become fussy and to lose their original 
plainness, which loss was detrimental to their 
(Compare early 


essential quality of legibility. 


- No a secre i Bac a 


7 ~ARCHED DIAL (12 ins.) OF 3-TRAIN MONTH 8.—DIAL (12 ins.) OF CLOCK BY HINDLEY OF 
YORK. Poor quality matting and spandrel mounts. 


C.OCK BY DAN QUARE. 


co 








Temp. Queen Anne 
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dial, Fig. 5, with later dial, Fig. 
6.) The dials of both weight- and 
spring-driven clocks now showed 
highly burnished rings round the 
winding-holes and burnished en- 
graving on the matted dial centre, 
usually around the calendar slot 
(Fig. 6). Although the ringing of 
the winding-holes may have been 
done for a functional reason 
to prevent the matting being 
damaged by the winding key 
it did not improve the dial’s 
appearance. 

The spandrel ornaments also 
lost the simple and direct decor- 
ative appeal which they possessed 
when the Cupid’s head with wings 
was in fashion. The head (now 
more often a female mask and 
sometimes a vase or bust) became 
smaller and smaller and less dis- 
tinct, being enveloped in scroll 
work (Figs. 7 and 8). Later still 
(ciyca 1750) the scroll work gave 
way to rococo ornament. The 
minute numerals grew larger and 
larger until they began to com- 
pete with the hour numerals 
(Fig. 8). It was curious, the 
emphasising of the minutes in 
this way, for one would think 





5.—EARLY CLOCK BY TOMPION. Distinct 
dial without unnecessary ornament. 
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that the daily life of our 18th-century ancestors 
did not warrant so close a division of time—the 
going and coming of coaches, for instance, had 
none of the accuracy of the arrival and depart 
ure of trains. 

The custom of engraving their names 
on clock dials was practised from the early 
17th century by English clock-makers; a 
number of extant lantern clocks of this period 
which have their dials engraved with the makers’ 
names is evidence of this. It was not until 1698 
that a law was passed making the signing of 
clock and watch dials obligatory. This Act was 
brought in to stop the fraud of English clock 
and watch-cases being exported to the Con 
tinent and being fitted with ‘‘bad Movements, 
and thereon some London Watch-makers 
Names engraven, and so are sold Abroad for 
English Work.’’ The Act also reads “. . . there 
have been the like ill Practices in England by 
divers Persons, as well by some professing the 
Art of Clock and Watch-making, as others 
ignorant therein, in putting counterfeit names, 
as also the Names of the most known London 
Watch-makers, on their bad Clocks and 
Watches, to the great Prejudice of the Buyers 
and the Disreputation of the said Art at Home 
and Abroad.” Therefore, it was enacted that 


all clocks and watches had to be engraved with 

the maker’s 

Freedom.” 
The dials of pendulum clocks, both weight 


‘‘Name and Place of Abode or 





6.—CLOCK BY JAMES BOYCE. Circa 1700. 
Rings and fussy engraving hinder legibility 


and spring, were at first 
engraved with the name 
along the base of the plate 
below the hour circle. Bv 
the turn of the century the 
clock-makers chose a more 
conspicuous position by 
putting the name on the 
hour circle each side of the 
numeral VI (Fig. 6). Also 
at this period the clock 
makers used name plaques 
of different shapes which 
were attached or engraved 
on the dial centre (Fig. 7), 
but this method was more 
often used on the larger 
dials of long-case clocks 
rather than on_= spring 
clocks. When the arched 
dial came in (civca 1715) a 
circular boss or plate en- 
graved with the maker’s 
name was often fitted in it 
(Fig. 8). The arch was also 
used for a seconds circle 
and in the last half of the 
18th century there were 
‘« Paintings and Motions in 
the Arches,’’ such as a 
rocking ship or the phases 
of the moon. 

(Photographs of clock 
dials Figs. 1 and 7 kindly 
lent by Mr. Walter Iden) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RAILINGS IN CITY 
SQUARES 


1R,—With reference to your recent 

correspondence about the enclosing 
of London Squares, I can only attribute 
the unreasoned objection of well- 
meaning people to railings, either in 
city squares or in public parks, to 
a sub-conscious analogy to prison bars 

Memory is notoriously short, but 
surely there are many Londoners like 
myself who before the war used so 
frequently to enjoy the lovely views 
of crocuses, dahlias, grass lawns or 
just the shadows on the piebald bark 
of plane trees, seen through railings, 
which never protruded on our thoughts 
or appreciation until we heard that 
they were to be taken away for laud- 
able, but not too realistic, patriotic 
reasons. Their necessity has since been 
questioned by idealists and optimists 
who were inexperienced in the realities 
of city life. 

So now, it seems, we are to lose 
these pleasant vistas, so restful to the 
eye, and in their place have privet, 
evergreens (nevergreens in london), 
or chestnut palings, no better than 
a brick wall so far as vistas go. 

Many, like myself, who appreciate 
the infinite thought, experiment and 
judgment of our grandfathers, which 
produced such splendid and_ realistic 
results, so different from modern 
inexperienced planning, would, | feel 
certain, subscribe voluntarily towards 
replacing the railings of the squares 
and public parks of London, thereby 
enabling all those who pass to enjoy 
the beauty contained and preserved 
by them.-—-CUTHBERT GRASEMANN, 
52, Hurlingham Court, S.W.6. 

A BRIGHTON EXPERIENCE 
Sir,—May I comment on Mr. John 
Codrington’s letter in your issue of 
February 14 about the enclosing of 
London Squares? Judging by out 
experience in Brighton of a garden 
enclosure even larger than that in most 
London Squares, he is quite wrong to 
suggest that any fence or paling 
erected reflects in any way the taste of 
the private owners or committee of 
residents who are responsible for its 
erection. It reflects only this austerity 
period and the manifold restrictions 
with which it abounds. 

All kinds of sightly or attractive 
fencing are either entirely unobtain- 
able or obtainable only with a permit 
from the County War Agricultural 
Committee which is, of course, not 
granted for so old-fashioned a purpose 
as the preservation of amenities. 


Consequently one has no alternative 
but cleft chestnut spiles and the like, 


A FOURTEEN-POINTER STAG 


which alone can be supplied without 
formalities. 

I entirely agree that it would be 
preferable to regard this purely as 
a temporary expedient, but as the 
compensation paid for the old railings 
was only the scrap iron value, there 
is little likelihood that money will be 
available for a second refencing later 
even if prices should fall. Neverthe 
less, whatever may be the disadvan 
tages of the fences now erected, if 
Mr. Codrington will compare the 
Square gardens where they have been 
put up with those that still remain 
a public wilderness, I think he will find 
it difficult not to agree that they are 
better than nothing.—AntTony Da ce, 
46, Sussex Square, Brighton, Sussex. 


A CANNIBAL BLACKBIRD 
From Sir Stephen Renshaw. 
S1rR,—-When watching the birds at and 
around a bird-table during the recent 
hard weather, I saw a cock blackbird 
jumping up and down and stamping 
on some object that was out of sight 
behind a lump of snow. I went out 
to investigate and found a dead hen 
blackbird in poor condition, just 
killed, its head pecked to bits 

Can you suggest the reason for 
the cock’s behaviour? Was he putting 
his lady out of her misery, or was he 
guilty of cannibalism ? 

Among animals it is Common for 
the weak to be killed by the healthy, 
but I have never seen birds act in 
this way.—STEPHEN RENSHAW, Great 
FFransham, East Dereham, Norfolk. 

{Strong and healthy birds will 
often set upon one that is injured or 
ailing, but, whether or not the black 
bird seen by our correspondent had 
just committed murder, there seems 
little doubt that he 


reason to was 
caught playing the cannibal. During 
the very severe winter of 1917-18 


a blackbird was seen pecking at the 
corpse of another and rooks turned 
most predatory and were observed 
killing small birds. Ep.} 


MYSTERY OF THE 
SCENTED MUSK 
Sr1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about the scented musk 
losing its scent, my grandfather’s 
family lived for between sixty and 
seventy years in a large Victorian 
house in this village, and at the back 


was a small enclosed courtyard 
through the cracks in the paving 


stones of which musk grew. When I 
was a child, fifty years ago, and 


through all the days of my youth, I 
remember the delicious scent. The 
musk plants were never added to or 








IN THE FOREST OF MAR 


See letter: An Aberdeenshire Fourteen-Pointer 


interfered with, but came up every 
summer. Two years ago they were 
still coming up in the same place 
but completely scentless.—URSsuULA 
Houston, The Manory House, Codford, 
Wiltshive. 


GEORGE III TEA-POT 


Sir,—Your readers may be _inter- 
ested in the enclosed photograph of 


i: a: 


A GEORGE III TEA-POT IN THE POSSESSION OF 


oR 





Bealowieza Forest. Red deer wer~ not 
as numerous as they are in Sco! and 
but they were much bigger. 

At the present time gar. jp 
Poland is recovering, thanks to cooq 
pre-war game and sporting ays, 
which are still in force. These lay » are 
observed especially strictly in w 


tern 
Poland, where the population is sore 
accustomed to them. Of cours the 





HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
See letter: George I1I Tea-pot 


our latest exhibit, graciously placed on 
loan here for a short period by Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. 

Dating from 1784-85, this tea-pot 
has the unusual feature of a rounded 
base, which does not permit it to be 
put down anywhere but on its own 
four-legged stand. The high practical 
straight spout is in curious contrast to 
the delicacy of the design as a whole. 
—D. M. Forrest, Secretary, The Tea 
Centre, 22, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


AN ABERDEENSHIRE 
FOURTEEN-POINTER 


S1r,—I was much interested in the 
photograph and measurements of 
Lord Latymer’s fourteen-pointer stag 
from Ledgown forest, Ross and 
Cromarty, which appeared in COUNTRY 
LiFE of December 13 last. It is cer- 
tainly a head of outstanding merit. 

During the past season I heard 
of two good fourteen-pointers having 
been killed, and I myself was able to 
photograph a third. This last beast 
spent the summer months around Mar 
Lodge, Aberdeenshire, and couid often 
be seen near the head stalker’s house 
at Corriemulzie. When he was clean 
of velvet he completely disappeared 
from Mar Forest, and it was feared 
that he would meet his doom in one 
of the neighbouring forests. 

However, I am glad to say that 
he is once more back at Corriemulzie, 
none the worse for his wanderings.- 
G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD, Flat 18, 
2, Mansfield Street, London, W.1. 
DEER IN POLAND 
Sir,-With reference to the photo- 
graphs of deer heads in your issues 
of December 6, 1946, and January 17, 
1947, some of your readers may be 
interested to learn a few details about 
deer in Poland. 

It is easy to understand that the 
war was disastrous for game there. 
All kinds of game, which provide a 
large quantity of meat, suffered par- 
ticularly badly. Before the war there 
were plenty of deer (red deer, roe deer 
and fallow deer) in the country, 
especially in the Carpathian moun- 
tains, in Western Poland (Pomerania, 
Province Poznan and Silesia) and in 


poachers, who are abundant, and the 
men of the underground movement 
from the forests are not very anxious 
to observe the game and _ sporting 
laws, but an average citizen fully 
respects them. 

The official statistics state that the 
number of red deer in Poland in 1946 
was 4,000. 

The photograph in your issue of 
December 6, 1946, corresponds to an 
average big Polish stag. The best deer 
shot in the Province of Poznan in 1938 
was a 22-pointer; the best deer shot 
in Silesia in 1937 a 28-pointer.— 
STANISLAW CELICHOWSKI, ex-Chair- 
man of the Western Polish Hunting and 
Shooting Society, 36, Greencroft (ar- 
dens, N.W.6. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
BELGRAVIA 


S1r,—Two friends and I have een 
discussing a question to whic as 
Londoners, settled up here, we ought 
to know the answer, namely the date 
when the fields lying between | .ton 
(also Sloane) Square and the City ere 
built over. Opinion varies con: der- 
ably, and we shall be gratefu for 
your help in the matter.—R. MI! ER, 
Rock House, Frodsham, Cheshire. 

{The area referred to appea's to 
be Belgravia, known as the ‘ive 
Fields until its development bet 2en 
1825 and 1840. The land, belongi: : to 
the Duke of Westminster, was en 
already surrounded by building on 
three sides. Ribbon developmen: ad 
long since taken place along Kni_ ‘s- 
bridge, where St. George’s Ho: ‘tal 
was built in 1733 on the site a 
suburban residence of the first td 
Lanesborough. Grosvenor Place 0 
the east side, was ‘‘a pleasant ro. ol 
houses,”’ mostly built in the sec ad 
quarter of the 18th century (ret ilt 
1873-76 from designs by Tho :as 
Cundy). Sloane Square existed a: an 
open green with houses on the pre: nt 
frontages till the early 19th cent ‘y. 
About 1780 Henry Holland develo ed 
Hans Town as a speculation, incluc 0g 
Sloane Street and Cadogan Place, 0 
land inherited by Farl Cadogan trom 
Sir Hans Sloane. 
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Belgravia Square was begun by 


Thomas Cubitt from designs by George 


brigl 


.»yi in 1825, the detached houses at 


ase 
i corners being designed by Hard- 
wick and Kendall. Eaton Square, 
also by Cubitt, followed in 1827 on the 

line of the King’s Road to Chelsea, 
| which crossed the Five Fields; St. 
Peter's, Eaton Square, by Hakewill, 
was consecrated 1827. Chester Square 
Cubitt) was begun in 1840; St. 
Michocl’s Church, 1844 (Cunday), 
Lowndes Square, on property belong- 
ing to the Lowndes family of Chesham, 
lates from 1838.—Eb.] 
HERCULANEUM 
PUNCH-BOWL 
Sir, With reference to the recent 
letter about a Herculaneum punch- 
bow! ‘here is in existence another such 
bow! omplete with jug. It belongs to 
the . ariners’ Masonic Lodge, which 
mee in Liverpool. 
is well decorated with Masonic 
emb! ns and is inscribed : ‘“‘ Presented 
by ». Squire Hargreaves at the 
Fest. 21 of St. John the Evangelist, 
Dec ver 27th, 1813, at the Free- 
mas Tavern, Sir Thomas Buildings, 
Live ool. Manufactured at the 
Her. aneum Pottery in Liverpool.”’ 

R. E. BascomBe, Marina, 15, 
{ly vd Road, Liverpool, 19. 

Rk }BIN WHITEBREAST 
SIR yn entering my front garden 
one rning recently I saw a small 
birt ith a great deal of white 
in plumage. Thoughts flashed 
quit : was it an exceptionally early 
whe: ear or a Continental migrant of 
some kind? At first the strange but 
welc..ne visitor, moving among the 
lower branches of a shrub, would dis- 
play : ttle more than its back, which 
was a deep slatish hue, and its 
wings and tail, which were dark brown. 

ith caution, I was able to 
approich within six or eight feet of 
the bird, and, despite its almost cease- 
less ovement, to make a more 
detaiicd observation. The forehead, 
throat and breast were white, with 
a bluc-grey stripe down the side of the 
neck and between the back and the 
brea The head and neck appeared 
to be much the same colour as the 
back (perhaps a shade darker) and the 
underparts whitish. 


The size, general neat shape, large 
it eye and quick, jerky move- 


ments were identical with those of the 
robin, and one could only come to the 
conclusion that here must be a partial 
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albino. Was this correct? 
-COUNTRYMAN, That- 
cham, Berkshire. 

[From the detailed 
description given, there 
seems no question that 
the bird seen by our 
correspondent was an 
albino robin.—-Ep. 


THE BROCKEN 
SPECTRE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
S1r,—Recent 
about the 
Spectre have reminded 
me of an afternoon in 
June, 1886, when my 
husband and J stood on 
the top of Corcovado, the 
peak that rises, like a huge 
curved tusk, toa height of 
2,000 ft. or so above Rio 
Harbour. We had expec- 
ted to look upon one of 
the most beautiful views 
in the world, but one half 
of it was hiaden by a 
woolly white cloud. | 

quote from my diary : 

“ The white cloud 
was below and the sun be- 
hind us, and we saw on the 
cloud a complete double ™ 
rainbow, like a target, 
complete circles, except 
for asmall section where it 
was broken by the conical 
shadow of the peak on 
which we stood; and, stranger still, 
there were two shadowy figures in the 
very middle of the bull’s-eye, whose 
umbrellas moved as we moved ours. 
Then for a moment another cloud 


letters 
Brocken 


passed between us and the rainbow 








TREASURES 
LYNN GUILDHALL. 


PLATES. 
MIRROR 


See letter: 


and on it were larger, 
fainter shadows through 
which we could still see 
those below. It was curi- 
ous to see our ghosts like 
that in broad daylight.” 
ELISABETH M. Lockwoop, 
11, Whitworth Road, 
Sheffield, 10. 


AT KING’S LYNN 


Si1r,—To illustrate some of 
the treasures lurking al- 
most unnoticed in certain 
of our public buildings, I 
enclose photographs taken 
recently in the Guildhall 
at King’s Lynn, Norfolk 
One photograph 
shows a beautifully- 
fashioned handle on what 
was once the outer door of 
Trinity Guildhall. Fortu- 
nately, a slight extension 
of the building in later 
times has served to pro- 
tect this fine specimen of 
wrought-iron work from 
the weather. The handle 
and the plates in which it 
is socketed are believed to 
be of 14th-century work- 
manship. Each plate is 


ee ee oe — 


See letter: 


IN THE KING’S 
(Above) A 
14th-CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON 
CLOSING HANDLE 
(Left) A GILT ROCOCO 


At King’s Lynn 


MARCH 7, 1947 





A 15th-CENTURY CROSS AT DERWEN, 


NORTH WALES 


In a North Wales Churchyard 


Plates 
also on 


about six inches in diameter. 
of identical design occur 
the west door of neighbouring St. 
Margaret’s Church, but they were 
evidently copied from these at the 
Guildhall at some later date. 

My second photo- 
graph depicts what is said 
to be the largest Chip- 
pendale mirror in exis 
tence. Measuring ap 
proximately 10ft. by 6ft., 
it graces the Card Room, 
adjoining the Assembly 
Room, in the Guildhall, 
but as it is rather awk 
wardly placed for view 
ing- between two large 
windows —one can appre- 
ciate it only when the 
curtains are drawn and 
the Jights switched on. 
G. B. W., Leeds. 


SURFEIT OF 
SALMON 


Sir,—-With reference to 
Major Jarvis’s remarks 
in a recent issue about 
it being a condition of 
a London apprentice’s 
engagement in Tudor 
times that salmon should not figure on 
the menu more than once a week, I 
resided in Worcester from 1927 to 1932 
and during that time was shown more 
than one indenture ol 
apprenticeship that stipu 
lated that the apprentice 
should not be served with 
salmon more than twice 


WITH 


(or it may have been 
three times) a week. 
KINGSLAND JUTSUM, 


Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset. 


BAR TO HIGH 
BREAKS 


Sir, ~-Golfand cricket are 
by no means the only 
games that it has been 
suggested should be made 
more difficult. 

Some 40 years ago, 
when Tom Reece had 
made a break of 499,135 
(unfinished), I remember 
that experiments were 
made with oval and oct- 
agonal billiard-tables in 
order to increase the 
difficulty of the game. 
These new tables, an 
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example of which is shown in the 
accompanying photograph, were not a 
success.—ROBERT WHITHEAD, Tor- 
quay, Devon. 


IN A NORTH WALES 
CHURCHYARD 
S1x,—Apropos of the letter and photo 
graph you pub‘ished recently of the 
15th-century churchyard cross at 
Llangan, Glamorgan, there is a similar 
monument dating from the same period 
standing against the sky in the little 
churchyard at  Derwen, between 

Ruthin and Corwen, North Wales 


Here, in high relief, is another 
device of the Crucifixion, with em 


blematic figures of Justice, Mercy and 
Faith in canopied niches Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary of Wales 
noted a century ago that the cross 
was 17 feet high, but during the years 
it may have suffered damage, for to- 
day it is little more than half that 
height.—F. E. M., Prenton, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 


IN DEFENCE OF 
LEICESTER/CHEVIOTS 
S1r,—In his recent article Farewell t 
My Flock, Mr. John Dimsdale refers 
to the difficulty he experienced in 
containing his Leicester Cheviots, and 
I feel that some comments from the 
country that breeds and exports these 

sheep may serve a useful purpose. 

Broadly speaking Leicester, Chev- 
iots are not wild nor difficult to keep 
in, provided fences are in reasonable 
condition. This I know to be the 
experience of a very large number of 
English farmers who import them 
direct from Scotland. Wildness in 
sheep is generally caused by too much 
dogging with sheep-dogs that are not 
under control. If these sheep are 
persistently dogged and harassed in 
this way when they first go to England 
they may start jumping, since they are 
very active and soon learn to clear 
hurdles, etc., in the way Mr. Dimsdale 
mentioned. If they are in the habit 
of going through gaps in fences and 
these fences are not properly blocked 
they will admittedly attempt to crawl 
through. The remedy is to block the 
gaps securely. 

Seeing that Mr. Dimsdale’s ewes 
were eight or nine years old they were 
certainly overdue for casting. They 
should have given him six or seven 
crops of cross lambs averaging round 
150 per cent. Since they cost very 
much less to keep than most English 
breeds he must have found them a 
first-rate investment. 

Unhappily many other English 
farmers are disposing of their ewes, 
many of which are over age and over- 
due for casting so that the progressive 
decline in breeding sheep is likely to 
continue. I understand that breeding 


sheep in England are now nearly 
50 per cent. down on 1939 figures, 


which is a serious matter, and they 
will have to be made up some time. 
Leicester Cheviots suitable for breed- 
ing from in the far north are also much 





AN OCTAGONAL BILLIARD-TABLE OF 
FORTY YEARS AGO, DESIGNED TO IN- 
CREASE THE DIFFICULTY OF THE GAME 


See letter: Bar to High Breaks 
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less numerous than they were, though 
their quality has been well maintained. 
When restocking starts in England 
there will not be nearly enough sheep 
of the right type available to meet the 
expected demand. 

Restricted feeding-stuffs and extra 
cost of labourare more than ever calling 
for maximum production at minimum 
price, and Leicester/Cheviots are out- 
standing for this purpose.—T. A. 
McArtuHuR, Kinnettas House, Strath- 
peffer, Ross-shire. 


THE WAXWINGS MAKE 
FOR THE WEST 
S1R,—With reference to the recent 
letter in Country LIFE about wax- 
wings being seen in Bristol, I watched 
one of these birds last week eating the 
cotoneaster berries in a garden near 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire.—PHILIP 
CowEN (Rev.), The Rectory, Ampney 
St. Petey, Civencester, Gloucestershire. 

AN OXFORDSHIRE RECORD 
Srr,—Some of your readers may be 
interested to know that I saw three 
waxwings in a garden in west Oxford- 
shire on February 22. They were 
feeding on the berries of a berberis. 

R. W. Sxirvinc, Lawns, Shilton, 
Oxfordshire. 


A REDWING IN CHISWICK 
Sir,—During the recent cold spell 
I several times watched a very fine 
redwing feeding with starlings, black- 
birds and chaffinches on scraps thrown 
out in a small garden backing on to 





AN AGED MAN OF A TRIBE OF POWINDAHS RIDING THROUGH THE KHYBER PASS. 
AFGHANISTAN AND _ INDIA. 


THE FRONTIER BETWEEN 


Chiswick Park. 
feet of the house. 
I wonder whether 


It was within a few 


this is an 


isolated instance or whether other 
redwings have been seen in the 


suburbs.—F. C. Bonp (Miss), Univer- 
sity Women’s Club, 2, Audley Square, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 

{[Redwings suffer from the cold 
more than most birds, and often come 
to suburban gardens for food and water 
during very severe weather.—Eb. | 


VENICE IN BRISTOL 
Sir,—As so many people are inter- 
ested in Georgian architecture to-day, 
you may think it worth reproducing 
the enclosed photograph of a building 
in Bristol which, though Victorian, 
may be considered as a very belated 
example of the dying classic tradition 
of the Georgians. In the banks and 
the clubs classic found its last strong- 
hold; indeed, it underwent a minor 
resurgence from the renewed inspira- 
tion that Sir Charles Barry and his 
followers discovered in the Italian 
Renaissance. 

This Bristol facade is adapted 
from Sansovino’s Libraria at Venice, 
and is richly detailed and adorned 
with a wealth of sculpture. It was 
built in 1856 on the site of the Bush 
Tavern in Corn Street for the West of 
England and South Wales District 
Banking Company, now absorbed in 
Lloyds Bank. The architects were 
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W. Bruce Gingell and Thomas Royce 
Lysaght, whose design was chosen in 
a competition with fifty others. 

In the spandrels of the upper 
storey are a series of male figures, life- 
size, emblematic of the principal 
produce of the towns in which the 
bank conducted its business—Bristol, 
Bath, Exeter, Newport, Cardiff, etc. 
In the frieze above the arms of these 
cities and towns are displayed. The 
bankers, like Lord Palmerston over the 
design of the Foreign Office, were pre- 
pared to die in the last ditch for classic. 
Perhaps some reader will be able to 
say who executed the sculpture.— 
R. W., Bristol. 


TITS AND MILK BOTTLES 
Sir,—The theory put forward in a 
recent letter by Mr. Lockhart that 
wax-impregnated cardboard caps are 
an attraction to tits may be correct, 
but it is clear that the birds know the 
bottles contain fat. Our bottles have 
aluminium caps. If they are left out 
a few minutes the birds tear the caps 
and sip the cream, sometimes leaving 
only skim milk !—W. W. WIGHT, 
Milton, Northamptonshire. 


A HEREFORDSHIRE 
CHURCH 


Si1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can assist me in tracing the name of 
the architect of Stretton Sugwas 
church, near Hereford, which is said to 
have been entirely re-built about 1865. 

In the accompanying drawing 
the church is seen from the north-east. 
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STRETTON SUGWAS CHURCH, NEAR HEREFORD, FROM [HE 
NORTH-EAST 


See letter: A Herefordshire Church 


builders.—PaTRICK HOoRSBRUGH, 84, 
York Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, 
Battersea, S.W.11 


IN THE KHYBER PASS 
Si1r,—Having read with great interest 


in a recent issue of CountRyY LIFE the 
article by Captain C. W. R. Knight on 


NORTHERN INDIA: A TRIBE OF POWINDAHS 
See letter: In the Khyber Pass 


The singular composition and sensi- 
tive use of materials will at once be 
evident to those familiar with church 
building of this time, and _ these 
picturesque qualities are no_ less 
striking when the church is viewed 
from other positions. 

I shall be very glad to hear from 
anyone who may have other illustra- 
tions or information concerning the 


his visit to the Khyber Pass, I thought 
it might interest some of your readers 
to see the enclosed photograph I took 
of the elusive Afghan sentry a month 
or two ago. 

It was no easy business persuad- 
ing him to face the camera; in fact, 
only after I had waited facing him for 
ten minutes, and got someone else to 
rattle the iron gate that separates 
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A MID-VICTORIAN CLASSIC FACADE: LLOYDS BANK BUILD- 
ING IN CORN STREET, BRISTOL 


See letter’:, Venice in Bristol 


India from Afghanistan, did he even- 
tually turn round. 

My two other photographs taken 
in the Khyber depict a tribe of 
Powindahs on their way from Afzhan- 
istan to the plains of northern India, 
and an aged man of the same tribe 
riding a pony that looks to have a 





(Middle) THE AFGHAN SENTRY ON 
(Right) ON THE WAY FROM AFGHANISTAN TO THE PLAINS OF 


considerable amount of Arab blood 
in it.—F. J. BuRNABy-ATKINs (Cipt.), 
The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


MISTLETOE GROWING ON 
PRIVET 


Srtr,—The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Hor :¢, in 
his letter in your issue of Februz-y 7, 
mentions an apple tree as the —urse 
of mistletoe. There is an old ‘nan 
living at Limington, Ilchester, D. ‘set, 
not many miles from Downside, who 
claims that he can grow mistlet: » on 
the stem of any tree or shrub : his 
garden. He simply squashes a m tle- 
toe berry between a finger and t! mb 





and rubs the ‘“‘mess”’ on to a sti 1 of 
any sort of tree. He even h ; it 
growing on a _ privet.—L. W TE, 


Hendford, Yeovil, Somerset. 


MODERN ART IN OL 
CHURCHES 


S1r,—I was much interested and ‘ery 
perturbed to read the letters fron. «he 
Duke of Wellington (November 19) 
and Mr. Clifford Smith (January © on 
modern art in old churches. Ge “ge 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 
remote forbear of my father, the te 
Major-General Francis Morley, 0 
Marrick Park, Richmond, Yorks! fe, 
and I well remember being take: as 
a child to see George Morley’s m ‘re 
and crosier on the cathedral p !al 
above his gravestone. 
(Continued on page 435) 
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Whenever I go near Winchester 
I always make a pilgrimage to that 
spot, the last time being just before 
the war, when I was motoring from 


here to the New Forest. I took a 
friend who was with me then, and she 
read the inscription with intense 
interest. I do not know from your 
letter how much of the grave slat is 
covered, but if the lettering is hidden, 
visitors will not know where the old 
bishop lies—Grace C. W. CLARKE, 
The Abbey, Cranbrook, Kent. 


+ SPICK AND SPAN”’ 


Sir,—I wonder if you can tell me the 
ori,.n of the phrase ‘‘ Spick and span’’? 
Few, I imagine, of the many people 
who use it in its sense of brand-new 
or i:nmaculately turned out know how 
it or ginated. 

similarly, though many of us use 
the ying ‘by and large’”’ in its sense 
of “aking one thing and another,” 
pro..bly few of us are familiar with 
gin.—F. S. A., St. Annes-on-Sea, 
Lan ishive. 
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saying “spick and span”’ seems to be 
that given by Dr. Johnson in his 
dictionary, where it is stated to have 
been first applied to cloth just taken 
off the spannans (stretchers) and 
spikes (hooks). 

“By and large’ was originally 
a nautical term, meaning in the general 
direction of the wind and in a direction 
different from that of the wind, and 
its extension to the better-known 
usage quoted by our correspondent is 
readily understandable.—ED.] 


LONG-LIVED POULTRY 


S1r,—With reference to the recent 
letter about a 14-year-old hen, 
some years ago a farmer at Dodford 
called my attention to a White Leg- 
horn hen which was walking about 
accompanied by an Aylesbury duck, 
and told me that the hen was then 21, 
and had hatched the duck in her first 
year, so that it was then 20. 

The hen looked rather withered, 
but had nice feathers, and the farmer 
said that she still occasionally laid an 
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condition, and they were said to be 
devoted companions.—M. J. M. 
CHRISTIE, Twatling, Barnt Green, near 
Birmingham, Warw ckshire. 


THE LIFE OF THE WREN 


S1tr,—For several years I have been 
studying the biology of the wren, and 
I have now reached a point where the 
observations of others in regard to 
certain matters would be valuable. 
Perhaps some of your readers would 
help. 

The points on which I should 
like information are these: Date on 
which birds are first noted carrying 
nesting material (usually during the 
first fortnight of March); reaction, 
including type of alarm note, to 
squirrel, weasel, snake or hawk; pro- 
portion of nests occupied to nests 
found; duration of incubation and 
fledging periods; number of eggs in 
clutch; dates of sudden influx of wrens 
on the coast; instances of cuckoos 
reared in wrens’ nests. 


The wren is in some respects a 
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its behaviour is therefore all the more 
interesting.—EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG, 
St. Mark's Vicarage, Cambridge. 


CANINE HYSTERIA 
S1r,—For some years I have been con- 
cerned with the very complex problem 
of canine hysteria from both a scienti- 
fic and a professional point of view, 
and I am particularly anxious to col- 
lect information about the occurrence 
of the disease before 1900. Uniil about 
that time it was not so named, and 
earlier accounts will appear under 
various names. 

I feel sure that many of your 
readers will know of early accounts 
giving detailed descriptions of nervous 
disorders among dogs, of attacks of 
frenzy, madness and other peculiar 
behaviour, existing either in printed 
books or in manuscript. If they would 
be kind enough to let me know, at the 
address given below, where I might 
find such accounts, it would be of the 
very greatest assistance.—HERBERT 
PARRY, B.A., M.R.C.V.s., Dunge Farm, 
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The most probable origin of the egg. 


WITCHCRAFT 


‘| never rains but it pours, and on a recent 
| iorning I received by the same post two 
tters dealing with the subject of witchcraft 
ing nes. The more exciting referred to football, 
the .ore prosaic, but none the less interesting, 
to f, and to that feeling which nearly all of 
us . ive experienced at one time or another 
tha: ‘fa particular person watches us we cannot 
hit ..e ball. Let me begin with the thrills, in 
a ci ting from an American newspaper as to 
foot all in South Africa. It has the seductive 
head-line, ‘‘ Witchcraft charged in Soccer tilt.” 
it seems that the Negroes in South Africa 
have taken up Association football and a match 
between the Olympics and the Pirates ended in 
a lawsuit. The captain of the Olympics sued 
the secretary of a local football association for 
defamation. The secretary, he said, had 
publicly accused him, the captain, of resorting 
to witchcraft in order to defeat the Pirates. 
Beyond the fact that the captain lost his case 
I know nothing of the legal aspect of the case— 
whether, for instance, the secretary pleaded 
justification—but the evidence as to the facts 
is highly dramatic. The score was Olympics 2, 
Pirates 1, when, according to the witnesses, 
first one, then another and ultimately five of 
the Pirates rolled screaming on the ground 
“saying they were getting mad.’”’ One spectator 
presumably in order to discover what was the 
matter with him, began to prick a Pirate with 
a pin, but ‘it did not improve his condition; in 
fact he became worse.” One of the victims 
deposed that he had felt something pressing on 
his chest, while another said ‘‘I saw many ball 
and much people.” One presumably expert 
witness, who describes -himself as~a' regular fan, 
gave the pedestrian explanation that the Pirates 
were merely bilious, but he specifically acquitted 
them of pretending to be ill because the game 
was going against them. 


* * * 


That alas! is the end of the storv and the 
reader, supposing always that he believes it, 
must explain it as seems best to him. Personally 
I incline to attach most importance to the 
witness who said he saw “many ball and much 
people.” I cannot say that I have ever at 
golf seen many balls, an ailment for which the 
traditional remedy is to take the one with the 
best lie. I certainly do remember that when at 
a hideously early hour on a morning of pouring 
tain [ had to drive myself into office at St. 
Andrews, the ball appeared to have a distinctly 
fluffy edge. At any rate I have on occasions, 
when things were going ill with me, been 
painfully conscious of ‘‘much people,” and have 
wished from the bottom of my heart that they 
Would all go away. Perhaps that was what was 
the matter with the poor Pirates, when the 
Oly ipics got a goal ahead, though to fall down 
and scream does seem excessive. Not being 
lear = in ‘“‘mass hysteria” that is the best I 
can jo, 


The duck looked in very good 


aA 


Now to turn to my more prosaic corres- 
pondent and his golfing experience. His 
adversary in a tournament was dormy two and 
had two for the match from a distance of five 
yards. At that moment there appeared a soli- 
tary spectator, a benevolent old gentleman, in 
the nature, as I imagine him, of ‘‘The oldest 
member” of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s golfing 
stories. He enquired the state of the match and 
retired to the edge of the green and watched in 
well-behaved silence. The man who was dormy 
thereupon laid his first putt 18 inches short, then 
missed the tiny one, and, as they were walking 
to the last tee, confided to his adversary that, 
whenever the harmless old gentleman looked at 
him, he felt utterly incapable of hitting a ball. 
The end of the story is easily foretold. Hope 
flared up again in my correspondent’s breast. 
He won the last hole, giving a stroke, in a 
highly indifferent five, and won the match at 
the 19th with perfect ease. The hoodoo of the 
old gentleman was complete. 


* * * 


My correspondent’s conscience seems to 
have troubled him, though not, as I judge, too 
severely, on one point. After his opponent’s 
confession on the way to the tee ought he to 
have told the old gentleman, who was clearly 
intending to watch the last hole, that for some 
unfathomable reason he had this appalling 
influence on a nonsensical adversary, and begged 
him, therefore, to go away? At any rate he did 
not and he may, perhaps, have salved his tender 
conscience by thinking that the old gentleman, 
a most-innocent’and quite un-ghoulish person, 
would be hurt in his feelings. I am bound to 
say that such noble conduct is more than could 
be expected of any ordinarily frail mortal. In 
such a case we are surely entitled to take the 
goods that the gods have sent us. Whether the 
old gentleman would have had a similar effect 
on the opponent in the next round must for 
ever remain a mystery, for my correspondent 
did not ask him to walk round and lost the 
match. 

I do not remember ever to have been 
asked to go away while watching a match, 
though I feel shamefully sure that some 
young Oxford gentlemen would have liked to 
drive me away in the University match, but 
were too kindhearted or respectful. I have been 
told to go away by the partner of one who was 
in process of winning a medal at St. Andrews, 
and went at once like a lamb. The player 
finished in adequate figures and won the second 
medal, but who can say that under my benevo- 
lent and sympathetic eyes he might not have 
played better still and won the first? That 
onlookers can have an almost hypnotic effect on 
us is beyond question. I recall one player whose 
friend insisted on going round with him, where- 
upon he threw down his clubs after a few holes, 
walked home and never played golf again. 
Apart from such extreme sensitiveness, certain 


very adaptable bird, and the study of 


Over Alderley, Chelford, Cheshire. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


people can by their mere presence on the course 
reduce us to utter futility and impotence. They 
may be the best of men; they need not talk to 
excess nor move on the stroke, nor take any 
obvious pleasure in our disasters; they have 
merely got to be there. Now and again, I 
think, the reason for this ‘‘complex”’ of ours is 
an uneasy suspicion that the spectator has but 
a slight regard for our prowess and does not 
think us nearly as good as we think ourselves. 
Sometimes again he may think all too well of 
us and we fear to disappoint him. But in a 
general way the thing is beyond explanation and 
our only comfort must be this; that if we ever 
can overcome the hoodoo and play decently in 
that particular person’s presence, it will for the 
future be a positive inspiration. 

There are doubtless spectators who make 
a deliberate set at their victim. In his auto- 
biography George Osbaldeston, the Squire, tells 
a story of Captain Horatio Ross, the most 
famous game-shot of his day and Sir Bellingham 
Graham, some time Master of the Quorn, when 
they were staying with the Squire in Yorkshire. 
“Captain,” said Sir Bellingham one evening, 
“‘T understand you scarcely ever miss anything. 
With your permission I will stand in such a 
position as to be able to witness your superior 
skill without spoiling a single shot.’ Next 
morning he unmasked his impish batteries, in 
the shape of a long, thin pole, and said, ‘ This, 
I think, will be long enough to contain all you 
kill, but I shall notch down the misses too.”’ 
Ross did not shoot very well and with every 
miss down went a notch on the ‘stick with, 
“Why, Captain, I am quite surprised at your 
exhibition to-day—so different from what I 
expected !’’ No wonder the great man was not 
at his best; the only wonder is that he did not 
shoot Sir Bellingham Graham. Who is there 
that has not suffered from a friend, who insisted 
on keeping his victim’s score at golf, on a horrid 
little card? It would be, if I were on the jury, 
a perfect defence to a charge of murder. 


* * * 


That a particular opponent can have a 
“‘hoodoo”’ or ‘“‘Indian Sign’? over another is 
obvious. Freddie Tait and Hilton provide the 
classical instance; the Englishman just could 
not play his game against the Scot and the 
Scot fully understood and not unnaturally 
revelled in his mastery. In more modern times 
Walter Hagen had, I think, much the same 
kind of influence over some of his adversaries; 
they felt he was Filling them. It was not that 
Hagen did anything that could be complained 
of; his golfing manners were above criticism, 
but he breathed, what Mr. Neville Cardus, 
writing of Spofforth, called ‘‘a cold blast of 
antagonism’’; he had clearly an utter confi- 
dence in his own superiority, against which some 
people found it impossible to struggle. There 
was never a greater master of a wholly legitimate 
witchcraft. 
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WHAT IS REALITY? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. C. E. VULLIAMY, in his 
Meee: Manand the Atom (Michael 

Joseph, 8s.6d.) reminds us that 
what we see with the naked eye and 
what we see when we apply that eye 
to the lens of a microscope are differ- 
ent in appearance. And indeed we 
know that the hair of a dog upon the 
dog is one thing, and the hair of a dog 
under the lens is (apparently) another. 
Mr. Vulliamy asks us to take this idea 
farther. Suppose a being who, instead 
of eyes, had a power of sight “ beyond 
the limited scope of sense-organs and 
optical devices.’” What would such a 
being “‘see’’? 

There would be no trees or dogs or 
houses. There would be what philoso- 
phy calls “reality.’’ And this “final 
picture of reality is hardly a picture 
at all: it is mostly space, in which 


instruments now at our disposal were 
developed to an incredible degree, or 
even that, without such aids, some of 
us could see. For, though you have 
nothing but a vague apprehension, 
it is my philosophical belief that there 
is what one may call sensory contact 
with phenomena, and I am going to 
call one of these senses seeing. Given 
the necessary demagnification of this 
meaningless whirl of matter, what 
would you see? I imagine seas rolling 
beautifully about the world, now 
seething over sand and covering it, 
now withdrawing to the deep. I ima- 
gine mountains rising out of these 
seas, and behind these mountains 
green trees of many lovely shapes and 
animals of varied aptitudes. Some run 
and leap, some slowly browse, some 
I see drinking in sparkling streams, 
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MAN AND THE ATOM. By C. E. Vulliamy 
(Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) 


THE BUDDING MORROW. 


By Adrian Bell 


(The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 


MILTON AND THE ENGLISH MIND. By F. E. Hutchinson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 
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electrons are moving in orbits around 
their nuclei with extraordinary speed.” 
Everything else is gone. ‘‘ That is your 
home, your world—a shifting pattern 
of molecular densities.’”’ Like the Fat 
Boy in Pickwick, whose one aim in 
life was to make people’s blood curdle, 
Mr. Vulliamy says sepulchrally : “‘ This 
is reality. This is our familiar scene.” 

I deny that this is ‘‘the philoso- 
phical answer,’’ because there is no 
philosophical answer. There is not 
philosophy; there are many philo- 
sophies, and a philosophy is nothing 
but a guess. However elevated and 
practically useful a philosophy may 
be, however it may serve what Mr. 
Vulliamy wisely calls “‘the utility of 
morals,’’ it remains a guess, and these 
guesses are at variance one with 
another. As Mr. Vulliamy reminds us : 
“Democritus may thus be looked upon 
as the founder of true-materialism,”’ 
while in Plato we have “the most 
extreme as well as the most sublime 
of all possible reactions from a system 
of materialistic philosophy.” How, 
then, can we speak of the philosophical 
answer to anything? 


A GUESSING GAME 


Let us then take a hand ourselves 
in the game of guessing. Let us ima- 
gine not one but a whole host of these 
beings whose sight (or we had better 
say perception) apprehends the uni- 
verse as nothing but electrical dis- 
turbance. Let us imagine (since we 
are going as wild as Mr. Vulliamy) 
philosophers among them, and among 
these philosophers let us imagine some 
who are interested in the investiga- 
tions of scientists. These scientists 
have invented instruments that dimi- 
nish immensity. They cause certain 
areas to appear of greater density, so 
much so that the shapes of really big 
things like mountains can be dimly 
apprehended. Pondering upon all 
this, one of the philosophers addresses 
the congregation as follows : 

““Supposing, my dear children, 


that these crude demagnification 


(Though I fear these words I use can 
mean nothing to you who are not 
blessed with senses. It is a pity, my 
dear children, that you are not 
literally denser.) I see men and 
beautiful buildings that they have 
made, and wonderful things called 
birds and flowers. Above all, I see 
colour—a thing you cannot hope to 
apprehend, but one of the glories of 
the dense world. And, remember, this 
is reality. This is what atoms compose, 
for you will surely accept the philoso- 
phic notion that reality is not merely 
raw material but rather that which it 
composes.” 


THE HEMLOCK CUP 


Our philosopher, no doubt, would 
promptly be handed the hemlock cup 
—quite rightly, Mr. Vulliamy would 
say. Nevertheless, I think he would 
be talking more common sense than is 
talked by those who advise men 
endowed with senses to look upon.the 
universe as a place wherein you can 
“separate reality from sensation.” 
This is what Mr. Vulliamy advises us 
to do as the first step towards the 
understanding of reality. 

The whole of this little book 
shows the author to be deeply per- 
turbed by the present trend of affairs 
in the world, but I am far from sure 
that his book will be widely helpful. 
For one thing, he himself seems to be 
torn between philosophic determinism 
and the wish that men would up 
and do something. If the philosophies 
of Russell and Whitehead “infer the 
obliteration of the personal individual ; 
indeed, virtually deny his existence,” 
and if these philosophies have “the 
advantage of being the only theory 
which can provide a logical explana- 
tion of the universe,”’ then there seems 
little more to be said. 

Yet Mr. Vulliamy wants to say 
more. He wants, on page 107, to 
dismiss ‘‘common sense”’ as not worth 
much, and to say on page 155 that 
“the shortage of common sense in the 
world is dreadful.’”’” He wants us to 
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By 


CECIL 
ROBERTS 


a brilliant interpretation 
c the American scene in the 


: adition of Mr. Roberts’ 
mous book, ‘‘And So 
To Bath.” 


Over 500 pages : 
gravure illustrations. 


15/- net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
WARWICK SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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HERBERT JENKINS 


Alexander 


Wanless 


The Science of Spinning 
for Salmon and Trout 


Shooting Times: ‘ Excellent 

. . those who are wise will 
keep it carefully for reference.” 
New and Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


Notable Angling Literature 


Treats of the great heritage 
of angling literature in the 
English language from the date 
of The Treatyse in 1496 to the 
present. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Reginald Arkell 








Richard Jefferies and His 
Countryside 


“Inspired by genuine en- 
thusiasm for a fine author . . . 
it shows a real knowledge and 
love of Nature.”—Sir JoHN 
Squire, The Sunday Times. 


Re-issued in this Illustrated 
edition. 7/6 net. 


4.R.Harris Cass 


Catching the Wily Sea-trout 


The author has here supplied 
al! the information necessary 
to achieve good results. 

Il ustrated. 7/6 net. 
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accept a philosophical dictum which 
denies man’s existence, and yet he 
holds man, on page 153, to be respon- 
sible for his own fate and says: ‘“‘ He 
might learn if he chooses, but either 
he does not choose or he does not 
heed the warning.”” How can non- 
existence choose? He _ dismisses 
humanity as so contemptible that 
war “enraptures’”’ it, adds to its 
“cheerfulness and animation.’’ Yet 
it is upon this humanity that he calls 
for “goodwill, justice and reason.” 
His bias against religion is almost 
as vituperative as it was against 
Mrs. Thrale in his Ursa Major, yet he 
hopes that religion, if it is a vital 
operating force, will play its part in 
an alliance for the salvation of man. 

I feel myself that, in this present 
grave crisis of human destiny, the 
appeal will have to be more deeply 
ad hominem than it is here, and that 
nothing could be more dispiriting to 
our hopes than to deny our sensual 
being and to tell us that our home, 
our world, is nothing but ‘‘a shifting 
pattern of molecular densities.” It is 
that plus; and, for myself, when trying 
to discover what this mysterious plus 
comes to, I find religion’s guess at 
least as valid as that of the bleaker 
philosophies. At least as valid, and 
far more powerful as an operative 
moral force. 


PERFECT PEACE 


This question of the atom is in 
all thinking minds. It slips out even 
from the most unexpected places. It 
creeps into Mr. Adrian Bell’s The 
Budding Morrow (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.), which is an excellent book 
about farming. The whole basis of 
Mr. Vulliamy’s approach, with its 
long preamble through all the roads 
and by-roads of philosophy, ancient 
and modern, is that we must seek to 
understand. Mr. Bell is bold enough 
to hold to the ancient conception of 
a ‘“‘peace which passes understanding.” 
He is not afraid that to embrace 
religion will mark him as an old- 
fashioned fogey out of touch with 
“modern” thought. To have shat- 
tered an atom seems to him to “have 
undone one grain of the living God”’ 
and that is “‘a devastating act.’ He 
adds : “‘ The more the secrets of matter 
are uncovered and material power 
increased, the more certain it becomes 
that the basis of the universe is 
spiritual. That understanding can 
never be ours in an age of abstruse 
technologies, save through a spiritual 
concept. And no lesser peace is 
possible than the peace which passes 
understanding.” He has the sense to 
see that to the totality of our peace all 
can contribute. There awaits the 
“yet unspoken.” To be open for its 
reception, one must achieve tran- 
quillity and disallow all prejudice 
“whether of the old scytheman 
against the reaping machine, or the 
preacher against the scientist.” 


A ROBUST INTELLIGENCE 


Fundamentally, the attitude of 
the philosopher who stands by 
“determinism” is that of the Calvinist 
with his “predestination.” It has 
never been a doctrine that com- 
mended itself to robust intelligences. 
Milton’s reaction to it is examined 
by Mr. F. E. Hutchinson in Milton 
and the English Mind (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 5s.). ‘It was not only,” 
Mr. Hutchinson writes, ‘that uncon- 
ditional and inescapable reprobation 
offended Milton’s sense of justice and 
dangerously emphasized the arbitrary 
nature of the Omnipotent’s dealings 
with mankind, but it was also incom- 





patible with Milton’s dearly-prized 
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conception of man’s free will’ to 
which he clung with all his “rugged 
individualism and confidence in his 
own powers.” “If choice is not real 
but determined, he urges, there is no 
virtue in obedience and no just cause 
of censure and punishment for dis- 
obedience.’’ This is the crux of the 
whole situation. If men are to be 
taught that their “reality”’ is ncthing 
but a dance of atoms moving to a 
conclusion beyond their comprehen- 
sion, then there “is no just cause of 
censure.” The teaching has been 
going on for a long time; the conse- 
quences are manifestly disastrous; 
therefore the validity of the teaching 
may be doubted. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s book is a 
worth-while contribution to the series 
of which it forms part. It gives us a 
good picture of the man, his times, 
and his work. While it has a scholarly 
bias, it does not disdain a human 
interest. We learn how Milton com- 
posed and dictated, how much he got 
for his work, and so on. Paradise 
Lost made him £10, and his widow 
later received another £8. But it is 
worth recalling Lord Camden’s re- 
mark, of which Mr. Hutchinson 
reminds us: “Milton knew that the 
real price of his work was immortality, 
and that posterity would pay it.” 


——- & — 
PLEASURES OF FISHING 
IR HENRY BASHFORD, the 


author of Fisherman’s Progress 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.), is very diffident 
concerning his status as an angler, for 
he claims to be neither a born fisher- 
man nor a “ very well made”’ exponent 
of the art of fishing. He under- 
estimates his value. The qualifications 
necessary for an individual to become 
a worthy fisherman is not only the 
ability to secure large bags or display 
great prowess in casting a fly; love of 
the sport and a true appreciation of 
running or static water are also 
important qualities. These Sir Henry 
does not lack, and he has been able, 
in an unassuming and simple manner, 
to impart to his readers the pleasure 
which he derives from each day by 
river or lake, whether his hunting- 
ground be in the British Isles or in 
Norway. His narrative is that of an 
ordinary, unspectacular angler, and 
because there is not the usual, tedious 
record of fish lost or landed, together 
with their weights, his approach is 
most pleasing and his progress as 
a fisherman is enjoyable to follow. 

It is pleasant to have a new 
edition of John Waller Hills’s A Sum- 
mer on the Test (Geoffrey Bles, 12s. 6d.), 
even if the photographs do not give 
the atmosphere necessary to portray 
the beauty of a river which is famous 
not only for its trout but also for the 
charm of its valley. How good to be 
transported to that bright stream 
flowing through the water meadows 
and chalk downs of Hampshire to the 
sea! The Test is potentially the finest 
dry-fly river in the world. Ki: B. 


GAME AND GUN 


HOUGH he has been _ brewer, 

farmer, Army officer and officer 
of police in Africa, Mr. John Wacher’s 
chief delight has always been in the 
pleasures of the chase, many of which 
he recalls with obvious gusto in 
Pleasures Without Change (Sylvan 
Press, 21s.), an account of days spent 
with hounds, rifle, or shotgun, in 
parts of the world as far apart as 
Romney Marshes and the forests of 
Basutoland. About the hardships and 
rewards of punt-gunning and wild- 
fowling in general he writes with 
special enthusiasm. He is fortunate in 
having secured as illustrator of the 
book an artist of the calibre of Mr. 
James Lucas, whose drawings com- 
bine sympathy, imagination, firmness 
of line and delicacy of touch to a 
degree attained by few contemporary 
draughtsmen. jj. A. 
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Some Recent 
HUTCHINSON 


Suceesses 
* 





General Books 


Admiral Lord 
Mountevans, «.c.s., p.s.0., utp. 


ADVENTUROUS LIFE 
“* His autobiography is like the man him- 
self—buoyant, alert, vigorous, clean and 
cheerful ’—Daily Graphic 20/- 


Lord Goshen 
and His Friends 


Edited by PERCY COLSON 
** Mr. Percy Colson has made such a 
delightful digest of the dozens of inti- 
mate family letters made available to 
him from the papers of this eminent 
Victorian Chancellor” — Birmingham 
Mail 21/- 


Violet Stuart Wortley 

LIFE WITHOUT THEORY 
““Mrs. Stuart Wortley is to be con- 
gratulated on having at the age of eighty 
written a volume of reminiscences which 
will give pleasure to those who enjoy the 
savour of the good old days ’—Harold 
Nicolson (The Daily Telegraph) 18/- 


Old Korea 

Illustrated by ELIZABETH KEITH 
and text by E.K. ROBERTSON-SCOTT 
“A beautifully produced study of a 
country too little known ”—The Observer 
** A gorgeous present ”—Daily Graphic 
“A delightful book ’’—Sphere 42/- 


The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, -«. 

IN THE RAIN AND THE SUN 
“© A book to read, from which one learns 
much, and to treasure The most beau- 
tiful illustrations of mountain scenery 
add much to the charm of this delightful 
book ”’—Queen 21/- 


Mary Borden 

JOURNEY DOWN A BLIND ALLEY 
““To those who enjoy stories of high 
adventure and high politics, | warmly 
recommend Mary Borden’s ‘ Journey 
Down a Blind Alley ’ ’—Harold Nicol- 
son (The Daily Telegraph) 21/- 


Charles Kingsley 
and His Ideas 

by GUY KENDALL, M.A. 
The biography of a celebrated Victorian 
written with great knowledge and sym- 
pathetic understanding 21/- 


God, Man and the Absolute 
by F. H. CLEOBURY, Ph.D. 

A study of the bearing of Philosophy on 

Christian Theism 15/- 


John Batten 

DIRTY LITTLE COLLIER 
“This book is about life on a dirty 
British Collier in the mad war days 
Extremely good ”—James Agate 8/6 


W. R. Calvert 

WATCHERS OF THE WILD 
‘A book that will enchant the young 
and give infinite pleasure to their more 
sophisticated elders ’—Shooting Times 
12 illustrations 8/6 











Ivan Papanin 
LIFE ON AN ICEFLOE 

A vivid account of how four Soviet 
scientists landing on an icefloe near the 
North Pole spent nine perilous months 
drifting southwards for 1,324 miles 
21 illustrations 18/- 
Moscow : 

Sketches on the Russian Capital 
A book by seven eminent Russian 
writers, who all pay tribute to their 
capital 15/- 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 





LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 
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Gad toli 


Gladioli for late Summer Decoration in House 
and Garden are avail: ble from our extensive 
stocks grown on over three acres in our Nurse- 
ries last year. The following varieties are 
among them:— 





Abu Hassan Similor Regenbogen 
Boulogne Acca Laurentia Rosa van Lima 
Elizabeth Bit of Heaven Snow Princess 
Firmament Clingendall Sunspot 

Lucas Cranach Gold Dust Van Tienhoven 


Gold Medal Mixture 
Mixed Primulinus 
varieties 


Lilac Wonder 
Mrs. Mark’s Memory 
Picardy 


Ohrysanthem ums 


We have specialised in the grewing of Chrysarthemums for the’ past 
half century and hold at presert a large stcck cf early fle werirg, mid- 
season and lete varieties inclucing all the more recent introductions and 
novelties from leading raisers all over the country. 


Arnhem Duchess Sussex Bronze 
Balcombe{Glory Empire White Enid Goffe 
Royal Pink Heather Finale 
Claudius Royal Bronze Loveliness 


Dahlias 


Ou wide ringe of Cahlias includes some of the finest varieties obtainable 
in the country. 


Our quality seeds are worthy of the cttention of all discernirg gcrdeners who fride them- 

selves on ihe production cf first ch ss ploms crd flowers. A wide rarge«f flower and 

vegetable seeds is offered in our 19-7 (Seed & Plant) Catal. gue which will be sent on 
applicati.n. 


R.H. BATH, LTD. 


The Floral Farms, Wishech 


Loncon Office: 8, Cleveland Row, St. James's, S.W.1. 














Everywhere that horses are quartered, 
people of discrimination are in talling Horse 
Fordhams, the automatic drinking bowl as 


new as to-day’s paper. Hygienic, labour- 
saving and practical, the horse sson learns 
to fill its own bowl with fresh water for 
every drink. Send this page, with your 
name and address in the marg.n, or write 
to us for full details. 


= 
) Pore |) hearin 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY RD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
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FARMING NOTES 





APPLE GROWING 


has been done since 1939 and 

there are big arrears of replace- 
ments in the orchards to be made good. 
There will also be newcomers into 
fruit growing, as there were after the 
first world war. Those who are peering 
into the future will welcome a report 
lately produced by the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Economics 
at Oxford. It is called The Economic 
Position of Apple Growers, by Mr. 
R. R. W. Folley, and costs Is. British 
apple growers are told that they 
should face the future with confidence, 
as the demand from all users far 
exceeds the total available supply, and 
this is likely to be so for a decade at 
least if the aim of full employment can 
be realised and money income kept 
high. This proviso should be noted. 
Indeed it applies to all high quality 
food products and not only to apples. 
Twenty years ago imports supplied 
55 per cent. of British consumers’ pur- 
chases in apples, but since an import 
duty was put on foreign apples in 1932 
Dominion supplies have gained at the 
expense of American apples. Alto- 
gether the annual consumption was 
running at 26 lb. a head of the popu- 
lation before the war. At the same 
time British apple growers were 
steadily improving the quality of their 
fruit. For instance, early and late 
varieties of Cox’s Orange Pippins were 
developed so successfully that with 
the aid of improved storage the 
choicest dessert apples could be 
marketed for 23 weeks in the year 
compared with only 13 weeks pre- 
viously. But there is much to be done 
yet in improving the average yield of 
dessert apples in this country. Our 
average is only 115 bushels to the 
acre compared with 270 bushels in 
Australia and New Zealand, and 
almost 400 bushels in British Colum- 
bia. Summing up, Mr. Folley says of 
the British apple grower: “If it is 
possible for him to organise the supply 
to the market and present his apples 
to the public as attractively as his 
competitors do, he can secure an 
increased share of the market in the 
next few years and the permanence of 
his hold will then rest upon his own 
efficiency.” 


Land for Orchards 


HOSE who are seriously thinking 

of planting a commercial apple 
orchard should not hurry in choosing 
the site. Too many orchards have 
been planted in places that are subject 
to late spring frosts and the crop is 
thereby made unnecessarily chancy. 
There is sound advice to be got for 
the asking from the _ horticultural 
officers in the county advisory service. 
I was talking to one of them last week, 
seeking his advice about planting up 
an acre adjoining the garden. This is 
on a south-east slope and I thought 
that it would be pretty well immune, 
as a slope allows for the drainage of 
cold air on frosty nights. I knew that 
a valley bottom was a bad place for 
apples, cold air being heavy and 
settling there. My slope was approved, 
but I was advised to clear a gap in 
a hedge so as to allow the freer move- 
ment of air. I was told, too, to be 
careful to plant the young trees on 
the square with the lines running 
directly down the slope. Even when 
the trees grow up this will allow a free 
channel for the cold air to drain away 
to the bottom of the valley. 


Milk Producer-Retailers 


HERE are about 50,000 dairy 

farmers who retail the whole or 
part of their milk. Altogether they 
account for 16 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s milk supply. Some of them will 
have to make changes if they are to 
remain in business. The Ministry of 
Health’s policy is to require all milk 
to be heat treated if it does not come 


Lo: new plantin, of apples 











N 


from T.T. herds. Setting up pall 
teurising plant is much too exy ngj 
and tricky a business for mo: ¢ pr 
ducer-retailers who do not hav. mo; 
than 12 or 15 cows. Nor wou! ’ it | 
economical for them to take the r mij} 
to a central pasteurising depot ever; 
miles away and then haul it b ck {Me 
distribution in their own \ llages ving 
Undoubtedly the proper cou se {—* 

producer-retailers is to clea thee) 
herds of tuberculosis and get i T7°U™ 
licence. at a 
e pt 
Foper 


Vv 


Agricultural Shows 


R. ALEC HOBSON, thi secr(P?® 

tary of the Royal Agri« iltung FU 
Society of England, has been : nswe; s 
ing some of the critics of ou sho 
system. When he lectured rece 1tly a 
the University College of Wale 
Aberystwyth, he detailed the chief 
the many suggestions which hi d bee 
made and gave answers which showed 
that he at any rate is fully alive to th 
need for introducing new ideas to th 
show-ground in keeping with the pro 
gress of agriculture, but he is als 
aware of the limitations in practicefl: 
One of the suggestions has been tha 
county shows should be limited 
exhibitors in the county; that all suc 
shows should be held before a giver; 
date, after which the best countyme 
animals would go on to an area show§famp' 
and the best of the area animals woul §eath 
go on to the Royal Show. He con @>ssrs 
mented “how very simple but howbpr Li 
impracticable unless the Royal Sho 128: 
is held in October.’”’ But Mr. Hobse §her | 
is evidently keen to bring out ti §4 w 
commercial points as well as th§roug 
pedigree points of our pure-bred cattle} T} 
Milk yield and butter tests have longbuse, 
been features of the Royal Show anqduttle, 
it is all to the good that these achiew §. or 
ments should be linked very close:@essrs 
to the prize award so that the goo‘fnjun 
looking animal cannot score at t! § lyer 
expense of the good performer. Mrfpre d: 
Hobson also favours the extension oBuch 
carcase competitions which can teaclfars 
the breeder, the butcher and the confhe pr 
sumer more about feeding manageffs firs 
ment, butchering and display of meatffamec 
Much of our home-killed meat is n #pught 
well presented in the butchers’ shor Bdge 
and yet it is to please the consum.@aure 
and get the best possible price thaf@quisi 
we take infinite pains in breeding at 
feeding our stock. 
























Potatoes in Clamp 

R. G. C. PARSONS, of Littl 

Wishford, Salisbury, writes tha 
he was extremely interested in t 
information I gave on January 2 
about storage of potatoes in clam{ 
made of straw bales. His experien 
has been that straw alone will 10t kee 
out the wind frosts such as ve havpd B 
had recently, and he feels ‘nat t 
recommendation might be dz -gerou 
He asks how potatoes clampe _ in th 
way have stood up to the rece: ¢ frost 
My own potatoes were cleared ju 
before the hard weather came. | ha\ 
just spoken to a near-by far’ er Ww 
also stored his potatoes betwe 1 stra 
bales and is now getting the: out & 
clamp. He tells me that the vastagge 
is insignificant. There are ju: one 
two small patches of frost amas 
where the thatch was not qu © evé 
and wet had penetrated. He «cko 
that the wastage does not ar nt 
more than a ton out of the 8( ns 
put into clamp. 


Mr. Ronald Ede 


HE name of Mr. Ronald E 2 wa 

given incorrectly when I © ef im B 
on January 24 to his appointn: «nt! 
Agricultural Attaché at Copen age 
He takes with him the good wi: 1654 
the many friends that he has ma 
during his time as secretary f{ 1 
School of Agriculture at Cam’ “idg 
Some of them may be a little e1 10 
too. CINCINNA’ US 
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EARLY all the important 
ransactions to be recorded 
to-day were completed before 

e virtual cessation of business 
ing to the fuel and other difficul- 
5 Without any official hold-up, 
ch have been, and at the moment of 

‘Siting remain, the obstacles to travel 





at any thought of getting on with 
e puro iase or tenancy of country 
operti » has been temporarily aban- 
30 ned. 
ituc FUT ‘(RE OF IMPORTANT 
swe) SL jSEX PROPERTIES 
sho pLLI (TS, a property of 125 acres, 


he Wealden country at 
five miles from Horsham, 
is been sold by Mr. Prince 
10 lived there for about eight 
essrs. Knight, Frank and 
1 conjunction with Mr. J. 
rown, effected the sale to a 
Messrs. Drivers, Jonas and 
seven or eight years ago the 
rected costly buildings to 
; T.T. Guernsey herd of 


ing portions of Highley 
tate, at Balcombe, Sussex, 
er the hammer of Messrs. 
and Sons at Haywards 

ie associated agents being 
m. Wood, Son and Gardiner. 
lands Farm, a dairy holding 
»s, the price paid was £7,100; 
. included 39 acres of pasture 








t ti $4 woodland, for £1,500. Bidding 
3 thBroughout was lively. 
attle} The 14th-century stone manor 


ede Place, five miles from 
ttle, Sussex, will be submitted with 
. or up to 94, acres, in April, by 
essrs. John D. Wood and Co. in 
njunction with Messrs. Geering and 
lyer. Ihe original part of the struc- 
es from 1350, but it was very 
uch altered a couple of hundred 
so later. The early name of 
e property was Ford Place, and in 
first form it was probably timber- 
med. In 1645 Sir William Dyke 
ught the estate from the Oxen- 
shor Bdge family, and in 1712 a long 
sum@aure began by Sir Edward Frewen’s 
2 thaquisition of it. 


NOTEWORTHY COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


MOLONEL GERARD LEIGH had 
Litt intended to offer The Elms, 
ams Leicestershire hunting-box, and 
ist over 20 acres, but Messrs. Hamp- 
ho) and Sons were able to include it 
hong a number of other sales etfected 
y them. 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. have 
bid Bellasis, Rosamond, Viscountess 
dley’s modern mansion and 180 
tes, near Dorking, Surrey; also, for 
her clients, The "Grove, Seal, near 
venoaks, Kent, a house lately 
novated throughout, and grounds of 
Pp acres; and Platten House, abutting 
the be each at Selsey, Sussex. 
Hatchford Park, Cobham, 82 
Tes, belonging to Sir William Firth, 
aes been sold through the agency of 
one @essrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
amagp! use as a residential school. Much 
» eveponey has been lavished on the house, 
ckomed the grounds of great beauty con- 






















nt 
ry 2 


int #2 aswimming-pool. Farm buildings 
ins Wd three cottages also form part of 
® property. 


Jointly with Mr. Cyril Jones, 
‘srs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
> ware Sold the Buckinghamshire free- 
‘erred, Westalls, one mile from Burn- 
nt @™ Beeches. 
age Town house transactions include 
ies @° Sale, by Messrs. George Trollope 
mated Sc 1s, to the National Joint Coun- 
¢ tig for Local Authorities, of No. 37, 
dg™OSV. .0r Street; and, by Messrs. 
viougetts ond Warner, and "Turner, Lord 
ys e2 | ansom, of No. 6, Connaught 
ace, overlooking Hyde Park, and, 
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A pat PROPERTY 
TRANSACTIONS 


with Messrs. Hampton and Sons, of 
the lease of No. 9, Montagu Square, 
which was recently relinquished by 
the Ministry of Works. 


LORD PARMOOR’S 
REALISATIONS 


UST under £100,000 has been 
realised, at auction and other- 
wise, by Lord Parmoor, for whom 
Messrs. Nicholas acted as agents. 
King Zog was tenant of Parmoor 
House, Buckinghamshire, during the 
war. 

The new owners of the mansion 
are St. Katherine’s Convent. Other 
Chiltern freeholds will shortly be sub- 
mitted on behalf of Lord Parmoor. 
Moor Farm, which was restored under 
the supervision of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
is the property and residence of Mrs. 
Fred. Cripps. Like other items in the 
coming sale, it is at Freith, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

H. G. WELLS’S HOUSE 

HOSE who remember the earlier 

writings of the late Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in which he advocated the 
adoption of new ideals of house decora- 
tion and seemed to favour simplicity 
approaching austerity, will be sur- 
prised at many features of No. 13, 
Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
which his executors have asked 
Messrs. Warmington & Co. to offer on 
March 12, with possession. 

There is little or nothing in the 
house markedly to differentiate it from 
other well and comfortably fitted 
leaseholds of its period, except perhaps 
the rather over-elaborated room for 
lady guests who wish to dress for 
dinner. This has a Victorian riot of 
looking-glasses, and glass is used for 
the shelving. 


HOME OF A BLUE 
STOCKING 


ADY MARY HOLT has asked 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. to 
sell Sandleford Priory, a modernised 
mansion and 630 acres, near Newbury, 
Berkshire. The farm of 308 acres is let 
at £320 a year. There is trout fishing 
in the Enborne, which flows through 
the grounds. In 1308 Edward II 
visited Sandleford Priory, and at one 
time Mrs. Montagu, founder of the 
Blue Stocking Club, lived in the 
mansion. 


COMPENSATION LESS WAR 
DAMAGE? 

A FEW weeks ago, in the Estate 

Market page of CountRY LIFE, 
reference was made to a point at issue 
between the City Corporation and the 
City of London Real Property Com- 
pany, Limited, affecting the eventual 
payment of compensation for war 
damage. Urgent application was 
made by the Company for permission 
to do about £600 worth of repairs to 
one of their premises. The Corpora- 
tion, in giving its consent, stipulated 
that the permit was “for a limited 
period only, up to March 31, 1952.” 
The Company has now appealed to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning against the terms of the consent, 
arguing that a limited permission, 
supposing that a cost of works was 
proper, would have the effect of 
depriving the Company of such cost of 
works payment when the Corporation 
came to acquire the property. The 
result of the appeal is awaited with 
keen interest by owners, and the 
appellant company alone is said to 
hold limited permissions involving 
over £170,000. One of its objections 
to the limited consent is that no plan- 
ning scheme affecting the property 
has yet been issued, a fact of which 
City property owners are painfully 
aware. 

ARBITER. 
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mong the first names in the land for horticultural 


requisites is “ Ryders of St. Albans.” Since the day 


of their inception nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Ryders 


have always adhered to the principle of “quality first and 


foremost.”” That is why experienced gardeners everywhere 


trust the name “ Ryders ”’ 


implicitly . . . and why Ryders’ 


famous seeds, bulbs, plants and trees, will ever continue to make 


their contribution to the glory and abundance of the garden. 











RYDER & SON (1920) LTD.. SEEDSMEN & NURSERYMEN, ST. ALBANS. HERTS 





MIDGET 


43 bhp. SELF-PROPELLED 


TOOL CHASSIS 





FOR DRILLING AND CLOSE HOEING 


—equivalent to hand-hoeing— 


UP TO SIX ROWS AT A TIME 


This inexpensive, low consumption, one-man machine 
enables a relatively unskilled operator to cultivate 
row-crops accurately and in comfort, because the 
tools are positioned under the direct control of the 
operator’s hands. Foot-steering leaves hands com- 
pletely free for manipulating tools. 

Fitted with the Ultra-Low Gear Attachment the 
machine, travelling at down to 5ft. per minute, can also be 
used for hand-picking, hand-singling and hand-weeding. 


For further information write to : 


WILD 50, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 ABBEY 4686 


& CO.LTD 


Works and Registered Offices : ARGYLE ST., NECHELLS, BIRMINGHAM, 7 
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1..—Green and brown tweed fitted in 

front by vertical mitred panels, straight 

at the back to take the flare in the skirt 
of the check dress. Creed 


.—Underneath the tweed coat goes 

a check dress in fine tweed, darted at 

the lowish waist, strapped on the 
sleeves and on the bodice 


3.—A suit in a pin-striped worsted. 
yellow against crimson, that gives a 
shot bronze effect. The triangular 
motif on the pockets is repeated on the 
shoulders where the point runs over 
the top of the sleeve. Bianca Mosca 





spring and summer skilfully combining colours and eliminating 

all fussy details. The slender silhouette has returned on every- 
thing but some picture evening dresses. Many of the day dresses anc 
suits are skin-tight; others have godets and pleats inserted to give 
fluid line to back or front. The overriding impression of these collec 
tions is of complete femininity, planned without ostentation. Th: 
flamboyant touches introduced last summer have been replaced by muc 
more subtle treatments. Waists are defined, but belts are nearly no! 
existent, skirts slightly longer, sleeves plain. The greatest change of al 
perhaps, is at the neckline, where the turndown collar on day dresses i 
often replaced by a square-cut neckline or an Edwardian neckband; i: 
the evening, the heart-shaped decolletage, so popular for years, by a boa 
or oval curve, by a strapless bodice or a halter decolletage. 

For next summer, combinations of pastels, two or three at a time 
or navy with white, cyclamen, chamois or lemon yellow, look muci 
newer than black for daytime wear. The many charming prints ar 
a welcome sight after the long years when only plain fabrics were 
woven and some of the prettiest items in the collections were the prin‘ 
dresses in abstract designs that looked as though they were done ir 
crayon, or florals worked into bands of colour. 

Suits are literally as neat as the proverbial new pin. They are 
unostentatious, elegant, their trim waists defined by diamonds of the 
material inlet, by darts or geometric cutting, or by inverted pleats run- 
ning down either side of the jacket and worked into mitred panels that 
give the illusion of being pockets. Hartnell has a charming putty- 
coloured suit with a high turndown collar which shows this treatment 
most effectively, and the same idea has been used by Creed. Some 
jackets to suits are considerably longer, but two great houses, Molyneux 
and Stiebel, show the plainest of suits with neat-waisted jackets that 
barely cover the hips. 

Caramel, putty, stone, bracken brown, golden beige, or russet 
browns with leafy greens, are the popular colours for suits in tweed or 

(Continued on page 442) 


[5 seria designers are showing simple, wearable clothes for the 
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MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 


The FamousName 


fr Quality 


‘*Holidays Abroad 
1947”’ is the title of 
a fascinating book 
issued by our Travel 
Bureau. It is sent 





free on request. 

















(18 coupons) 
Country Coat, 
Diagonal Tweed 
in several lovel ly 
spring colours. 


‘pROMENADE’ A summer suit 
to step out in. Turn-up set 
and pockets neatly en? 
down. A Laeta Ramage “— 
in Moygashel. Tie-on ticket 


age 
gives details of Laeto Ramag 


: Clothes-Refresher > Service. 
Ten coupons 


Distributors to the Trade: 


NT ST+> 
1Tz LTD-> 222 REGE 
STREL 





Ground Floor. 
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worsteds. Peter Russell puts yokes on the 
jackets of his excellent suits and gives them 
turndown collars and shows travelling outfits 
of a three-quarter jacket over a matching 
suit. The jackets are loose enough to 
slip on easily, flared in the back with four 
flapped pockets inserted in the seams that slant 
across the fronts. Hardy Amies shows an 
excellent gored grey flannel suit, a navy serge 
town suit faced with black grosgrain. Creed’s 
smart satin blouses have neckbands and two 
flaps below the waist in front. His sleek jackets 
are matched by straight, wrap-around skirts. 
Summer coats are plain and fitted with a 
half belt at the back and double-breasted 
fastening in front—a style typified by Peter 


LIFE—MARCH 7, 1947 
4..—Jade green sailor that tilts to one 
side with lilies-of-the-valley cascading 
down the other. Aage Thaarup 


&.—White felt mushroom tied on with 

muslin streamers by Simone Mirman; 

worn with a blue and white cotton 
blouse by Hardy Amies 


Russell’s guardsman coat in navy velours with 
gold buttons and by Creed’s caramel-coloured 
suéde cloth coat. Outstanding black town coats 
are shown by Molyneux and Bianca Mosca in 
smooth-surfaced cloth. Molyneux places a 
double-breasted top .above an edge-to-edge 
skirt—an ingenious and practical idea. Mosca’s 
coat is neat and flat in front, while full godets 
swing out from a shoulder yoke at the back 
either side—a flattering line. An interesting 
travel coat designed by Digby Morton is in 
greige tweed lined with oatmeal flannel, line- 
checked in grey. The full curved fronts can 
wrap-around or be buttoned back to show an 
oval of the lining. Underneath is a check flannel 
suit. Many of the tweed coats of this summer 
show a cuff, usually a narrow band finished by 
a button. This is the kind of subtle difference 
that marks them from last year, when the 
sleeves were generally left plain. 


AY dresses are high at the neck, often 

collarless and beltless. The necklines are 
cut to follow closely the base of the neck, into 
a modest square, or are boat-shaped. Printed 
and plain crépes and marocains are as slender 
as willow wands, worked into tiers by flat tucks 
or with seams slanting across the skirt. The 
bolero dress is featured everywhere, the bolero 
often being indicated on the bodice so that your 
seven coupons will still be sufficient for your 
dress. The other type of day dress has a skirt 
cut with curving sections. 

Boleros stage a comeback—boleros that 


are padded and balloon-sleeved in grosgrain, 
tulle or quilted faille, accenting the slim sheath 
of the evening frock underneath ; bole‘os, 
straight and plain that form the top tier of the 
reed-slim tiered skirt. 

Evening dresses divide into three main 
styles :—one, the full-skirted picture frocks with 
brief, strapless boned bodices, prettiest in a stiff 
rustling faille or satin, or a crisp muslin ; two, 
the elegant draped dresses that Delanghe shows 
with the slim skirt caught to one side ; three, 
the short-skirted ballet dress which every de- 
signer in London shows. These are definitely 
young people’s dresses; they have a skirt tight 
at the waist and wide at the hem. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








For March ... 


(in a 
2-10, 


New Fiction by 
Evelyn Waugh. Graham Greene. 
Anthony Armstrong. 
New Poems by 
Robert Graves and Oliver St. 
John Gogarty. 

“Too Old at Seventy ?” 
Questions answered by Bernard 
Shaw, Dean Inge. etc. 

Mr. Quill on * Christian Names.” 
Picture-Map of Charing Cross 
and Trafalgar Square. 
Among the Artists: 





Name 


CROSSWORD No. 891 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
closed envelope) 
Tavistock Street, 


must reach ‘Crossword No. 891, 
Covent Garden, London, WC.2,”"" 


first post on Thursday, March 13, 1947. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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Edward Ardizzone. Osbert 
Lancaster, Mervyn Peake, 
Michael Ayrton. 


Unfortunately, supplies are limited, 


Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Country Lire, 
not later than the 


ACROSS. 


. Is she lonely in her particular field? (1, 5, 5) 
9. Monarch with “ thin and icy crown ” (5) 
. “* Therefore the (24 across), the governess of 
floods, 
** Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
“* That diseases do  abound”’ 
—Shakespeare, (9) 
. She seems to have started something : a vogue 
for swan’s down? (4) 
. Colour of 1 across? (5) 
. Another silver-haired king (4) 
. Worn by the sedentary? (5) 
. He must be supplied before me: that is the 
pian (6) 
. Ruder way of saving less energetic (6) 
. Animal caught in female murder (5) 
2. Sweet and cold (4) 
3. In motion (5) 
- Sve 10 across 
. The knight that lies on one should enjoy a 
hallowed rest (5. 4) 
. “So all day long the——of battle roll’d.” 
—Tennyson (5) 
. Acrime in these austere days (6, 5) 


DOWN. 


. Story composed from an acted one (8) 

. Is there a stampede where it grows? (4) 
A bunch of bananas in the cupboard 
example (8, 2, 5) 

and 26. Look here for a purse full of old 

(5, 3, 7, 4 

. Mode as Sir Christopher transformed it (4 

. Blanket town (6) 

. The outlook of wise old age (13) 

. A brilliant competitor in the vegetable 


for 


(7,6 

. Story-teller (5) 

. This was Ellis among the Bells (5) 

; a is all that comes out of the atom m 1¢ 
(8) 

. Webs to give, for a change (6) 

. Rice-mixer (4) 

. See 4 down. 


a 
win 








The winner of Crossword No. 889 is: 





Mrs. W. S. Herapath, 





but your newsagent may be able to 
obtain a copy for you. 
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Magazine 1/3 








SOLUTION TO No. 890. 


ACROSS.—1 and 9, Leap frog; 3, Spectacles; 10, Cross-roads; 12, Hooch; 
13, Hasten; 15, Aim; 18, Needs; 19, Elaborate; 22, Emigrates; 24, Evict; 
25. Tow; 26, Poseur; 29, Annam; 32, Heartwhole; 33, Stun; 34, Pedestrian ; 
35, Beds. 

DOWN.—1, Left-handed; 2, Apologetic; 4, Parchment; 5, Casts; 6, 
Agree; 7, Load; 8, Sash; 11, Chaser; 14, Tub; 16, Marionette; 17, Senti- 
ments; 20, Australia; 21, One way; 23, Ass; 27, Oaths; 28, Ether; 30 and 31, 
Shipyard. 


14a, Fitzjohns Avenue, 
London, N.W.3. 


The winner of Crossword No. 890 is: 
Miss R. M. E. Bradshaw, 
Drummaul House, 
Randalstown, 
N. Ireland. 
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that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, bu lent. 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoevex. 








